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THE THEATRE. 


SOSCOSSCOSSOOOSOOOD 


The New Play at the Haymarket. 


“LORDS AND COMMONS.” 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


O go back upon a play which has already been sufficiently 

discussed in all possible quarters may seem impertinent if 

not presumptuous. I have only two excuses: the request of the 

Editor of THE THEATRE, ever ready to give honest opinion a fair 

hearing, and the fact that no critic of “Lords and Commons” 

seems as yet to have examined into the extent of Mr. Pinero’s 
indebtedness to his Swedish origirial. 

I am not sure that Mr. Pinero is at all “indebted” in any true 
sense to “ Mannen af Bord och Qvinnan af Folket,” the long and 
intensely moral romance by Marie Sophie Schwartz, on which 
“Lords and Commons” is founded. Had he freed himself more 
completely from its influence, his play would have been better. 
It is one of those novels of romantic intrigue and situation, some- 
what in Spielhagen’s earlier manner, which were so popular in 
Germany and Scandinavia about the middle of this century. The 
characters are always telling each other their interminable histories 
with a running comment of moral reflection. Much labour is 
devoted to preventing the intrigue from unravelling too fast, and 
the central secret is kept to the last with perverse ingenuity. 
Mr. Pinero has added little or nothing in the shape of plot, and 
has had to reject much. The main improbability of the problem, 
and the chief errors in its working out, he has borrowed from his 
original. 

The play, like the novel, rests on two highly improbable assump- 
tions. The first, and, to my mind, the more improbable of the 
two, is that a young nobleman in the nineteenth century should 
repudiate an innocent girl, and probably condemn his own family 
to extinction, merely because of her inferiority of birth. In Sweden 
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it may be possible. There a stronger feeling of caste attaches to 
nobility. Our nobles think of themselves, not as a caste, but as a 
class; their rank is to them a privilege and nota religion. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, we may presume that the 
Earl of Caryl had been to Eton and Cambridge. If so, he must 
have had a bad time of it, and it says more for his doggedness of 
character than for his common sense that he did not get “a good 
deal of the nonsense knocked out of him.” He had no personal 
object‘on to the girl he had married ; she was innocent of the 
deception practised upon him; nothing is said of any violent 
counter-attachment which might have explained his action; to 
repudiate her was to inflict a gross cruelty upon her and to lame 
his own life; yet rather than cloud the azure of the Caryl 
blood, he chose to let that priceless fluid altogether evaporate. 
Truly a strained assumption on which to found a drama of modern 
life. Mr. Pinero tries to lessen the strain by marking, as much as 
possible, his mother’s influence over the young peer. This goes, 
indeed, some way towards explaining the difficulty. If such 
bigotry of caste exists anywhere, it is certainly among the female 
half of the upper ten thousand, and a domineering woman may 
exercise an enormous influence over a weak-minded man. But 
after all allowance has been made, the major premiss of the play 
remains a stumbling-block. Might it not have humanized 
and strengthened the motives of all concerned, to have made the 
wife an ‘accomplice in the deception practised upon the young 
earl? We could then have sympathized in some measure with his 
conduct towards her, while her motive at the opening of the play 
would have been neither vengeance nor “the pangs of despised 
love,” but a desire to make reparation, and, by gaining his esteem, 
to blot out the memory of her fault. 

In the Swedish, the circumstances of the unhappy marriage are 
somewhat different. Count Remarhjerta is involved in an in- 
trigue with a married woman, whose stepdaughter, Elin, secretly 
loves him. The husband is on the point of discovering his wife’s 
guilt, when Elin, at the sacrifice of her own reputation, averts 
suspicion from her stepmother. The young Count is then forced, 
both by his own father and Elin’s, to make her reparation by 
marrying her. He does so, and deserts her on the day of the 
marriage. Mr. Pinero has altered this, partly, no doubt, for the 
sake of simplicity, and partly so as to preserve his hero’s moral 
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character. In doing so he has, if anything, lessened the second 
improbability—that of the husband failing to recognize his wife. 
According to him they had never met since their childhood, 
except on the single occasion of their marriage. Years, illness, 
and suffering have altered features of which the Earl could, at 
best, have but a faint recollection. If we can suppose it possible 
that Bassanio, in the trial-scene, should not recognize Portia, 
surely we may allow Mr. Pinero an infinitely less startling im- 
probability. A recent dramatic sketch by Ouida turns on a 
similar assumption, as does her novel of “ Held in Bondage ;” but 
that is indeed no argument for its probability. A better prece- 
dent is furnished by Freytag’s powerful drama, “ Graf Waldemar.” 
Playwrights, we must remember, have, from time immemorial, 
taxed our credulity in their premises, and justified themselves by 
the strength of their conclusion. Mr. Pinero does not ask us to 
believe an impossibility, but merely to accept an improbability, 
and here he is certainly within his rights. 

The old Countess, in whom Mr, Pinero’s cynicism is held to 
have manifested itself unpleasantly, is a very mild version of her 
Swedish counterpart. The Grefvinna Romarhjerta is a wicked as 
well as an ill-bred old person, and Mr. Pinero has done well to 
cut away that portion of the intrigue, ingenious though it be, 
which springs from her past misdeeds. The tearing down of the 
Caryl escutcheon is a touch from the Swedish, but the substitution 
of the injured wife’s portrait is Mr. Pinero’s own invention. 
“Mrs. Stephenson,” in the original, induces Count Romarhjerta to 
accept a position as manager of one of her estates, but Mr. Pinero 
was perhaps scarcely wise in making this the fulcrum of the Earl 
of Caryl’s conversion, as the circumstances are at once too slightly 
motived and too trivial. The burning of the cottage—a piece of 
reckless incendiarism on the author’s part—he also borrowed from 
the novel, along with several other details of minor importance. 
Lastly, a respect for his original, combined with the strange in- 
firmity of moral judgment which has characterized almost all his 
plays, has led him into a fatal pitfall in the last scene of the 
drama. Lord'‘Caryl has confessed his cruel folly in abandoning 
his wife, and declares that he would gladly make reparation to her, 
were it not that his heart is absorbed in a passion for the irresistible 
advocate who has pleaded her cause. This is at once the logical 
and the dramatically effective end of the play. The only rational 
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and possible thing for the conquering heroine to do is to declare 
her identity and throw herself into his arms. Instead of this 
she carries the masquerade a step further, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. She first confesses her love for him, and then 
makes him vow never to see her again, but to devote his life to 
making amends to the woman he has injured. After a struggle 
the Earl consents, and actually goes to meet his wife and begin 
his life of hypocrisy with her. Only when she does not appear 
where he had been told to expect her, does it dawn upon him 
that he has been trifled with. The scene is what Mark Twain 
calls “ romantic foolishness,” a piece of the false idealism common 
in feminine fiction, and all the more out of place in the work of a 
notorious cynic like Mr. Pinero. That Mrs. Devenish should 
have thought of exacting this effort of so-called heroism is highly 
improbable, and the question whether the Earl should or should 
not have consented is a problem of difficult and purposeless 
casuistry with which the author has positively no right to trouble 
us, The play is over ; its problem is solved; our interest is at 
an end. Why tag on the statement of another scarcely soluble 
enigma, whose solution we have not the smallest desire even to 
attempt ? 

“Lords and Commons” has, unquestionably, faults enough and 


‘to spare ; yet I confess that I left the theatre on the first night 
with a feeling of pleasant exhilaration. The play seemed to me 


healthy and earnest in tone, entertaining in detail. The dialogue 
I thought admirable, the character sketches original, while it only 
needed a little closer playing to correct the dragging of one or 
two minor scenes. The audience, too, seemed to have shared my 
feeling. Iwas too far aloft to notice the antagonism of the stalls, 
and I can answer for the interest and amusement with which the 
unreserved parts of the house followed the performance. My 
surprise was great, then, on opening the next week’s papers, to 
find it treated on all hands with ridicule, contempt or indignation, 
The plot was condemned as impossible, the characters were de- 
clared to be pasteboard puppets, either unreal or too realistic, and 
above all repulsive, while the tone of the play was denounced as 
cynical and even inhuman. The improbability of the plot I have 
admitted—let us now inquire a little into the other accusations. 
A woman of fine character, but of low birth, is married to an 
arrogant and headstrong boy, who refuses to acknowledge the tie 
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between them. She determines to teach him, in spite of himself, 
her worth and his own folly, and to prevent the shipwreck of two 
lives. Itis, fortunately, no ordinary task, and she uses no ordinary 
means. In the end she succeeds, and pride of birth gives place 
to loveofworth. Is this idea cynical? Then Shakespeare was a 
cynic of the deepest dye; for in these words I have stated the motive, 
not of “Lords and Commons” only, but of “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well.” The means by which Helena conquers Bertram, as even Mr. 
Dowden admits, “seem hardlyto possess any moral force, any validity 
for the heart or the conscience ;” compared with them the proceed- 
ings of Mrs. Devenish are rational, modest, womanly. Yet Cole- 
ridge calls Helena “the loveliest of Shakespeare’s characters,” 
while Mrs. Devenish, we are told, is at once impossible and re- 
pulsive. It seems to be assumed that she came to Caryl Court, 
with the intention of taking revenge by insulting and humiliating 
its owners, and that the reconciliation with Lord Caryl was an 
afterthought. Had this been her purpose, why should she so 
anxiously have maintained her incognito? If vulgar revenge was 
her motive, she should have’ blazoned abroad her identity, 
and thus given to the humiliation of the Caryls a treble 
sting. Unless I have greatly mistaken Mr. Pinero’s inten- 
tion, she, like Helena, has from the first a definite intention 
of reclaiming her husband, of playing Efigenia to his Cimone. 
The vengeance she intends is of the coals-of-fire description. In 
the Earl’s pecuniary embarassments she has seen her opportunity. 
Only by humiliation can such obstinate pride be cured. “ Dis- 
eases, desperate grown, by desperate appliance are relieved, or not 
‘at all.” She finds the Caryl family, like an oak overgrown 
with ivy, sickening under the burden of feudal prejudice. She 
lays the axe to the root of this poisonous overgrowth, but it can 
scarcely be said that she uses undue or unfeeling violence in 
tearing it away. To the Caryls, as human beings, she is gentle 
and considerate ; and if she hurts their aristocratic feelings in 
proving to them that, believing themselves superhuman, they 
have merely succeeded in becoming inhuman, why, the fault is in 
the feelings and not in her, She respects their prejudices far 
more than they respect her claim to ordinary courtesy. And here 
again the accusation of cynicism comes in. We are told that the 
Caryl family are “unpleasant.” So they are. If they were not 
the play would not exist. Its theme is the shattering of their 
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self-worship, and self-worship can never be a pleasant spectacle. 
They are regulating their life by a false ideal, and Mr. Pinero’s 
cynicism merely lies in the touches by which -he illustrates its 
falsity. Wrapped up in the privileges of their station, they have 
neglected its duties. The divinity which hedges them has shut 
them off from all human relations with their surroundings. 
Therefore the deputation from which the old countess expects a 
burst of “loyalty,” shows no feeling but one of vulgar curiosity. 
Therefore the old steward, who has revelled in the privileges of 
feudal service, shows no conception of its duties—namely, 
gratitude and faithfulness. The author has, I admit, over- 
accentuated the insolence of his trio of aristocrats in the first act. 
They are, if not impossibly, at least unnecessarily, inhuman. But 
the deletion of a very few speeches would correct this fault, while 
it would make their subsequent conversion more of a development 
and less of a revolution. For the rest, though I hesitate to 


express such an opinion in the face of so great a. cloud of 


witnesses to the contrary, the Countess of Caryl seems to me a 
finely drawn character, standing to the Marchioness in “Caste” 
in the relation of a portrait to a caricature. She strikes me as at 
once less conventional and less offensive. On questions of per- 
sonal impression, however, it is useless to argue. Her brother, 
again, Lord Percy Lewiscourt, is a portrait whose accuracy no 
one denies, though many denounce it as a piece of cynical 
realism, extrinsic to the play, and in all respects inartistic. It is, 
indeed, extrinsic to the plot, but not to the theme of the play, if 
the distinction is permissible. Dealing with false nobility, Mr. 
Pinero shows its more specious aspects in the Caryl family, its 
baser side in Lord Percy Lewiscourt. He is a balancing com- 
plement to the social picture, and he is drawn with such richness 
of humour, and played, I may add, with such delicate skill, that 
there is nothing crude or harsh in the realism of the portrait. 
Miss Maplebeck is a freshly drawn, if not very novel, figure, and 
Tom Jervoise, if somewhat conventional and untrue, is at least 
amusing. In the part of Lady Nell the author has made the 
mistake of sketching a character too strongly in the first act, and 
filling it in too faintly in the sequel ; but it is surely not cynical 
to show the frowardness and ill-breeding of an inexperienced girl 
softened by the influence of sorrow and love. 

Critics for whom I have the greatest respect assure me that 
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they find “Lords and Commons” tedious. This silences debate, 
for no one can be argued into finding a play amusing. I can 
only say that I did not think it tedious, nor, apparently, did the 
majority of the audience. As for its cynicism, the accusation 
seems to me on a par with the old critical formula which 
docketted Thackeray as a cynic. Either the classification is false 
or cynic ceases to be a term of reproach. Folly and prejudice 
pitted against and vanquished by reason and enlightenment—this 
is surely no unpleasant or degrading spectacle. If the battle 
went the other way, then Mr. Pinero would indeed deserve to be 
called a pessimist. As it is, his theme is the old commonplace 
about hearts and coronets, simple faith and Norman blood, which 
has not hitherto been regarded as a cynical utterance. If, 
however, it be cynical to hint that there exists such a thing as 
a false and destructive ideal of rank, let him retrieve his character 
by drawing, what is quite within his power, a companion picture 
of true nobility. 


ia 


A Stage Heroine. 


“ DororuHy.” 


MAID demure, how sweet the glow 
That fires us as you come and go! 
A vision bursting on the sight, 
You put all lesser things to flight : 
You're there—that’s all we care to know! 
A little while—then comes a flow 
Of smiles, and you are lovely so : 
Your eyes are as a well of light, 
O maid demure! 


And then fall sighs and tears ; and lo! 
Our hearts beat, aching at each blow 
That gives you pain; we breathe aright 
Only when sunrise breaks the night, 
And, joys renewed, all griefs o’erthrow, 
O maid demure ! 
W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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The Foyer of the Opera. 


RUE LE PELETIER. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. 


NY one whose knowledge of Paris is of recent date, and 
who, strolling along the Boulevard, pauses to admire or 
criticize that imposing structure indebted for its existence to the 
combined exertions of an intelligent municipality and the archi- 
tect Garnier—in other words, the Opera ; or, as Monselet, with a 
conciliatory deference to the susceptibilities of every possible 
régime, cautiously designates it the “‘ Académie—ale de musique,” 
would perhaps be surprised to learn that for a long series of years 
the lovers of melody and choregraphy had contentedly enjoyed 
them in an avowedly provisional locality, originally erected as a 
temporary make-shift in 1820. The theatre in question, the 
subject of the present paper, occupied a considerable space of 
ground between the Rue le Peletier and the Rue Grange Bateliére, 
the carriage approach being by the first-named street, while the 
Passage de l’Opéra, in a side alley of which was the stage-door, 
afforded a sheltered access to the economical pedestrian. For 
more than half a century, until its destruction by fire in 1873, 
the Académie, successively “ royale,” “nationale,” and “ impériale” 
de musique, maintained its artistic prestige, slowly but surely 
enriching its repertory with new masterpieces, interpreted by an 
ensemble of varied talent, such as we are not likely to see again. 
Financially speaking, it prospered or languished according to the 
ability or incompetency of its managers, from the Viscount 
Sosthénes de la Rochefoucauld, who philanthropically strove to 
improve the morals of the danseuses by lengthening their petti- 
coats, to Messrs. Duponchel and Roqueplan, who made money 
by it, and M. Léon Pillet, who lost all he had. It weathered the 
evil days of 1830 and 1848, and contrived somehow or other to 
keep its doors open during the Commune; but its star had then 
nearly set, and barely two years later the news fell upon the 
Parisians like a thunderbolt, that of the world-renowned salle, 
where Nourrit and Falcon had sung, and Taglioni and Elssler 
danced, nothing but the bare and crumbling walls remained. 
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Not even that Terpsichorean paradise, the “foyer de la danse,” 
was spared ; that jealously guarded sanctuary where the dandies 
of the Restoration and the gommeux of the Empire had succes- 
sively lounged, from Perpignan and Lautour Mezeray to Fernand 
de Montguyon and Gramont-Caderousse. Certain privileged 
members of the Jockey Club and diplomatic corps, with a sprink- 
ling of influential journalists, were alone admitted into its 
precincts, and allowed to whisper soft nothings into the ear 
of Mdlle. This or That, while she practised her entrechats, or 
indulged in a momentary repose on the semi-circular bench affixed 
to the wall. The room was large and lofty, but indifferently lit, 
and possessed no ornament save a marble bust of La Guimard, 
rather the worse for wear, on a wooden pedestal, and a range of 
mirrors reflecting the shapely forms and attitudes of “ces demoi- 
selles,” when, resting one foot on an iron rod, and standing on 
the other, they profited by the interval before “going on” to twist 
about like eels by way of imparting an extra pliancy and supple- 

.ness to their limbs. Naturally, ingress to the foyer was limited to 
the leading danseuses, the sisterhood of “rats” having no place 
therein ; these, on the contrary, when not chattering together like 
magpies in the bare and comfortless purgatories, by courtesy called 
dressing-rooms, provided for their accommodation, were ubiquitous 
in their habits, and roamed about here, there, and everywhere ; 
now audaciously penetrating into the coquettishly arranged /oge of 
a “premier sujet,” on the plea of soliciting its owner to take 
tickets in a lottery for some real or apocryphal charity, now 
waylaying some influential friend of the manager, in the hope 
that through his intercession the great object of their ambition, a 
“quart de pas” might one day fall to their share. One of the 
liveliest specimens of the genus, Sidonie Toussaint by name, was 
an incorrigible appropriator of any odd trifle she could lay her 
hand on ; and carried her acquisitions about with her in a capacious 
pocket worn underneath her stage dress. The contents of this 
receptacle, displayed one evening for the benefit of an admiring 
circle of her intimates, consisted, according to the testimony of a 
creditable witness, of the following very miscellaneous articles: 
half a lemon, a paper of snuff, two cakes of chocolate, three or 
four cigar ends, a scrap of Gruyére cheese, a cake of rose-coloured 
soap, tasting, she averred, a/most like raspberry, a brioche, a live 
kitten a week or two old, and a pack of well-thumbed playing cards ! 
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As far as I remember, the first opera I heard in this theatre 
(early in 1844) was Auber’s “ Philtre,” sung by Levasseur, 
Massol and Mdlle. Nau ; the first-named, who shortly after retired 
from the stage, had barely a shred of voice left, but managed the 
little he had with taste and skill. Massol was then, and during 
the remainder of his operatic career, a truly indispensable member 
of the company, the extraordinary compass of his voice enabling 
him to undertake both tenor and baritone parts, the latter often 
almost reaching to the bass ; among those in which he peculiarly 
excelled were Pietro in “La Muette,” and Ashton in “ Lucia.” 
About three years ago, when I happened to dine at a friend’s 
house in Paris, one of the guests was the evergreen Massol, who 
in the course of the evening proved that time had not deteriorated 
his vocal powers, by singing the “ Marseillaise” in a fashion calcu- 
lated to test the solidity of our host’s windows. As for Mdlle. 
Nau, a nice-looking creole, whose success at the Princess’s Theatre 
in this same year 1844 may still be remembered, she had a sweet 
and remarkably flexible voice, well trained and admirably adapted 
to cope with the most florid roulades ; but she went through her 
parts in so distressingly mechanical a manner, without an iota of 
sentiment or expression, that one imagined oneself listening to a 
“double” of Madame Dorus Gras. 

The latter most estimable lady, indisputably the best “ chanteuse 
légére” on the French stage since Madame Damoreau, and un- 
rivalled in “Le Comte Ory,” and similar productions of the 
Rossinian school, was singularly out of place where anything 
beyond a mere elementary knowledge of acting was required ; 
however dramatic might be the situation, it failed to ruffle her 
composure, or impart to her gestures and demeanour the remotest 
semblance of animation. Alice in “ Robert le Diable” was con- 
sidered one of her most successful personations, and in it she took 
leave of the public in 1845. Apropos of this opera, I was once 
told on good authority that Meyerbeer, desirous of securing himself 
from interruption during its composition, hired a room in a remote 
quarter of the city ; and transporting his piano thither, profited by 
the solitude to improvise sepulchral effects for the churchyard 
scene. Rumbling sounds of unearthly nature, issuing at dead of 
night from his chamber, so alarmed the awe-stricken concierge, 
that he and the equally timorous owner of the house, having made 
up their minds that the mysterious lodger must be either a coiner 
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or a conspirator, were on the point of signalling him to the kind 
attention of the police; when, fortunately for the supposed 
criminal, his task being satisfactorily completed, he and his manu- 
script disappeared together; and before the proprietor and Pipelet 
had fully realized their mistake, “Robert” was in active rehearsal 
at the Opera, and Levasseur hard at work studying the diabolical 
Bertram. 

The real prima donna at this period was Rosine Stoltz, a most 
gifted artist and charming woman, possessor of a voice extending 
from soprano to contralto, and, barring a certain shrillness in the 
upper notes, excellent in tone. As a dramatic vocalist she had 
few equals and no superior, her acting being in every respect on a 
par with her singing, impulsive and energetic, and as free from 
conventional staginess as that of Madame Dorval herself. In 
“La Favorite,” no one, not even Grisi, has ever approached her ; 
“for,” as the author of “ Musical Recollections of the last Half- 
Century” justly remarks: “ there was an “az about the method of 
the one which the other never touched, and which not one of her 
successors has ever realized.” Since her retirement in 1847, I 
had altogether lost sight of her, and was somewhat astonished a 
few years ago on learning that she had just taken to herself a 
fourth husband, an amiable weakness which reminded me of a 
German actress, starring at Heidelberg during my stay in that 
town, who, profiting by the national facility for contracting and 
dissolving conjugal unions, had recently dismissed No. 5 in favour 
of No. 6, three of whose predecessors were still living at the time. 

In most of her leading characters Madame Stoltz was admirably 
seconded by Barrsilhet, a thoroughly sterling artist, by many 
degrees the most accomplished baritone of his day ; his voice, 
although slightly metallic in tone, was flexible, extensive, and 
sonorous in quality; and not even Faure, his only legitimate 
successor, has excelled him in taste or purity of style. He had 
a charming hétel in the Rue de la Rochefoucauld, which, under 
his guidance, I once had an opportunity of visiting ; in addition 
to a valuable picture gallery, the contents of which were subsequently 
dispersed by auction, it contained a spacious apartment fitted up 
for gymnastic exercises, and it was curious to see the Alphonse of 
“La Favorite” and the Charles VI. of Halévy’s opera transformed 
for the nonce into an amateur Leotard, swarming up poles and 
swinging from rope to rope with the agility of a squirrel. 
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My recollections of Duprez date from the latter portion of his 
career, when little remained of the magnificent voice that had 
so often electrified the admirers of “Guillaume Tell” with its 
magical “Suivez-moi!” the few notes still unimpaired, however, 
were managed with such consummate skill as occasionally to excite 
the enthusiasm of his hearers, but the spectacle on the whole was 
a painful one. A favourite part in which I heard him was that 
of Eléazar in “La Juive,” the Rachel being Madame Rossi Caccia, 
a tall, picturesque lady of the Helen McGregor type, whose shrill 
intonation grated unpleasantly on the ear, and who was as fond 
of displaying her remarkably well-shaped arms as Milly Costigan 
herself. Duprez was the owner of a very pretty hétel in the Rue 
Turgot, and the way in which it came into his possession was 
singular enough. Happening, one day, to meet on the Boulevard 
the rich banker Aguado, Marquis de les Marismas, the latter, 
a great lover of music, stopped him, and in the course of conversa- 

_tion, remarked that he had half a mind to do a stroke of business 
with him. 

“What kind of business, Marquis ?” inquired Duprez. 
“You shall see presently,” 
hétel in the Rue Turgot ?” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“What do you think of it ?” 
“Nothing can be more delightful or in better taste.” 

“Very good ; then listen to what I propose. The hétel shall 


be yours in exchange for a certain annual sum, payable to me 
during my life.” 


was the reply. “You know my 


“Excuse me, Marquis,’ objected Duprez; “I am somewhat 
superstitious, and 2 





“You are nervous on my account,” interrupted Aguado.” 
“ Make your mind easy on that score; I never had a day’s illness 
since I was born, and am just as likely to outlive you as not. 
Indeed, I shouldn’t be surprised if, in the long run, you had to 
pay more than the hétel is worth.” 

After a good deal of argument on both sides, the tenor at last 
consented, much against his will, to the proposed arrangement ; 
and the amount of the yearly payment—a very moderate one— 
having been agreed upon, prepared to instal himself and household 
goods in his new abode. Two days later, M. de las Marismas 
started from Paris on his way to Madrid, and died suddenly before 
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arriving there, leaving Duprez the legitimate proprietor of a hétel 
worth at least half a million of francs. 

Another habitué of the Opera—when he could get in for 
nothing—was the Marquis d’Aligre, the most notorious miser in 
France or out of it. Many anecdotes are related of his penurious 
habits, the following being, perhaps, the most characteristic. 
After patiently enduring for some weeks the martyrdom of a 
violent toothache, he was at length compelled to have recourse to 
a dentist—the cheapest he could discover—who relieved him from 
his torture by extracting a stump in the last stage of decay. The 
operation concluded, M. d’Aligre, according to his wont, walked 
away without paying, and professed great suprise when, two 
months later, the dentist called at his hétel, and politely reminded 
him of his debt, amounting to the modest sum of five francs. 

“Five francs!” exclaimed the Marquis, apparently horror- 
struck ; “my good man, I owe you nothing—not a farthing. On 
the contrary, it is you who owe me thirty sous.” 

“TJ don’t understand,” stammered the bewildered practitioner. 

“You soon will, if you listen tome. The tooth you extracted 
the other day I left with you, did I not? Well, that very same 
tooth was stopped by you five years ago, and cost me six francs 
and a half—an enormous charge, to which I foolishly submitted, 
on your assuring me that the material used was gold leaf. What 
more do youwant? You have the tooth, and the gold leaf ought 
to be still there ; pay yourself with it, and /azssez-moi tranquille.” . 

In those days the ballet was marvellously well represented by 
Carlotta Grisi, Maria, the sisters Dumilatre, and Adeline Plunkett. 
The first of these, by far the most poetical dancer the opera has 
seen since Taglioni, had every requisite for her art—beauty, grace, 
and comeliness of form ; she was, moreover, especially fortunate 
in inspiring the authors of those choregraphic gems, “La Peri” 
and “Giselle.” In the latter, the joint production of Théophile 
Gautier and Adolphe Adam, one of the chief attractions was a 
deliciously melodious waltz, which some old stagers may possibly 
remember ; it became extremely popular both in and out of the 
theatre, was introduced into half a dozen vaudevilles, and occupied 
the place of honour in the barrel-organ repertory for at least a 
twelvemonth. 

A dangerous rival to Carlotta would assuredly have proved 
Mdlle. Pauline Leroux, had she not unfortunately been compelled 
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by an accident to leave the stage shortly before my arrival in 
Paris. Last summer, however, I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of a very lively and agreeable old lady, the celebrated 
artist in question to wit, who, after gaining golden opinions by 
her graceful performance of “Le Diable Amoureux” five-and- 
forty years ago, had subsequently married the excellent actor, 
Lafont. 

I never wish to see a better Fenella in “La Muette” than 
Mdlle. Maria, that cleverest and most eloquent of simes ; nor, if 
Auber’s semi-opera, semi-ballet, “Le Dieu et la Bayadére,” should 
ever be revived, could I desire a more bewitching representative 
of the heroine than Madame Doche’s pretty sister, Adeline 
Plunkett. The latter’s claim to pre-eminence was at one time 
disputed by Mdlle. Fuoco, or “ Pointue,” as she was called, from 
her favourite Terpsichorean feat of skimming about on the tips of 
her toes. This acrobatic accomplishment, however, soon palling 
on repetition, and people becoming more and more indifferent to 
its display, Mdlle “ Pointue,” who had no other string to her bow, 
wisely took the hint and retired from the arena, so that 





** Le combat finit faute de combattants.”’ 


Of the two sisters Dumildtre, Sophie, the eldest, was indis- 
putably the best dancer, and Adéle the prettiest. Their father, an 
ex-tragic “confident” of the Thédtre Francais, whenever their 
names chanced to be in the bills, was invariably to be found in 
the pit of the Opera, where, while preserving a modest incog- 
nito, he ingeniously contrived to impress those sitting near him 
with a favourable opinion of their talent. 

“Can you tell me, Monsieur, the name of that charming dan- 
seuse ?” he would say to his neighbour, in a tone expressive of 
great admiration. 

“Mdlle. Sophie Dumilatre,” would be the natural answer. 

“Indeed! how admirably she dances! what grace in every 
movement! She reminds me of Taglioni in her best days. And 
that tall, handsome girl beside her—who is she ?” 

“ Her sister, Mdlle. Adéle Dumilatre.” 

“You don’t say so! How pretty she is! What an elegant 
figure!” and so on. 

One evening, however, the occupant of the adjoining seat hap- 
pened to be an old Aabitué of the Coméddie Frangaise, who 
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recognized at a glance the familiar features of the retired actor ; 
and, on the usual question being addressed to him, replied, in a 
voice sufficiently loud to be heard by those around him: 

“Ma foi, pére Dumilatre, elle passe pour étre votre fille, mais 
vous devez le savoir mieux que moi!” 

The leading male dancers were Perrot and Petipa ; the first, by 
no means an Adonis, more than atoned for his unprepossessing 
exterior by his extraordinary lightness and agility. He married 
Carlotta Grisi, as ill-assorted an alliance as those of Boieldieu 
with the famous Clotilde, and of St. Léon with Fanny Cerito, 
Petipa, more favoured by Nature than his diminutive colleague, was 
in great request as a partner in a pas de deux. I remember seeing 
a clever caricature of him by Benjamin Roubaud, where he was 
represented with his legs wide apart, like the Colossus of Rhodes, 
and described as 

**Monsieur Pefit-pas, dans un grand !” 

The Revolution of 1848 was a severe blow to the Opera, the 
receipts dwindling down almost to wz/, and the pick of the com- 
pany being successively dismissed by the management from sheer 
inability to pay their salaries, The principal authors and com- 
posers, unwilling to risk the fortunes of their bantlings at so un- 
propitious a moment, kept them snugly laid by until better times ; 
Clapisson alone boldly entering the lists with a somewhat heavy 
and lugubrious production, entitled ‘‘ Jeanne la folle,” the heroine 
in which was personated by a young singer of promise, Mdlle. 
Masson. In order to leave no stone unturned towards a proper 
conception of the character, she paid a visit, accompanied by her 
mother, to the Salpétri¢re, and was admitted into the presence of 
one of the “‘incurables,” who happened to be at dinner. Scarcely 
had they entered the cell when the patient, glaring at them furi- 
ously, seized hold of a basin of hot soup, and threw the contents 
with so good an aim at Madame Masson, that the poor lady, 
completely deluged with the scalding liquid, fainted away in the 
arms of the doctor who had escorted them, leaving her daughter to 
beat a retreat as best she could, radically cured of her fancy for 
studying madness from life. 

A reaction came at last, and with it Meyerbeer and his “ Pro- 
phéte,” backed up by the engagements of Roger and Madame 
Viardot. Naturally, the sympathetic recruit from the Opéra 

Comique met with a hearty reception, and, aided by the best 
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Fidés the world has ever heard or is iikely to hear, gallantly inau- 
gurated what at first promised to be a long and brilliant career ; 
his voice, however, ill calculated to battle with the overpowering 
orchestra, soon lost its freshness, and although during the re- 
mainder of his stay at the Opera, especially in “Lucia” and 
Auber’s “Enfant Prodigue,” he increased, if possible, his reputa- 
tion as an actor, he never entirely recovered his former prestige as 
a singer. 

At different periods, but with equally profitable results to the 
treasury, the trio of Graces—Cerito, Rosati, and Ferraris— 
favoured us in turn with a taste of their quality ; the first (sup- 
ported by St. Léon in his double capacity of dancer and fiddler) 
in the “ Violon du Diable,” the second in “ Le Corsaire,” and the 
third in “Les Elfes.” Hardly so fortunate—with the exception of 
Mdlle. Cruvelli, who made a hit in “ Les Vépres Siciliennes,” and 
invariably brought down the house when she chose to exert her- 
self, which wasn’t often—were the exotic “Queens of Song,” who 
successively figured in the bills of the (then) Académie Impériale, 
Angiolina Bosio’s charming voice was lost amid the soporific gloom 
of “ Louise Miller,” Madame Borghi Mamo struggled _ heroically; 
but ineffectually, against the dreariness of Halévy’s “ Magicienne,” 
while not even Alboni could impart vitality to that musical dead- 
weight “La Corbeille d’Oranges.” As for poor Madame Tedesco, 
the Venus of the fore-doomed “ Tannhiuser,” hers were the 
hardest lines of all; and I may be excused from alluding further 
to a disgraceful episode in the history of this theatre, on which I 
do not care to dwell. 


*¢ Sur les noires couleurs d’un si triste tableau 
Il faut passer l’éponge, ou tirer le rideau !” 


Far pleasanter would it be to record the triumphs of that ster- 
ling artist, Madame Gueymard, of bright, intelligent Marie Sass, 
and of my own especial favourite, Christine Nilsson ; but I have 
already overtaxed the indulgence of my readers, and can only 
hope to atone for my prolixity by winding up with an anecdote 
which may perhaps be new to them. 

Shortly after the late Prince Poniatowski, possibly by way of 
consolation for the very moderate success obtained by his “ Pierre 
de Médicis” at the Opera, had been nominated a member of the 
Senate, Auber, who was somewhat sceptical with regard to the 
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Prince’s musical attainments, and utterly ignored him as a dra- 
matic composer, received from him a note, beginning “ My dear 
colleague.” 

“ Colleague,” said the author of “ La Muette” in real or affected 
astonishment, “what can he mean by ‘colleague ?—unless, 
indeed,” he added after a moment's reflection, “ they have made 
me a Senator without my knowing it !” 


CAD 


The Story of Punch and Judy. 


By ARCHIBALD GRANGER BOWIE. 


T would be a somewhat difficult task to account for the 
strange fascination which the ever-famous street drama, 
“Punch and Judy,” seems to exercise over its patrons, That the 
Royal show should form a perennial source of amusement to the 
younger generation is not, of course, to be surprised at. It is 
probably, to most children, their first experience of a stage-play, 
and it can be readily imagined how keenly they enjoy the move- 
ments of the grotesque figures and the rough horse-play of which 
the drama now mainly consists. But it is certainly not a little 
remarkable that it should retain its charm for children of a 
larger growth ; yet who can honestly repudiate the possession of 
a lurking feeling of pleasure in seeing the performance of “ Punch 
and Judy ?” Whatever may be the secret of the charm, which 
Punch has thus wielded to much good purpose (as regards his 
proprietors at least) ever since he first exhibited his familiar 
features in this country, there can be no doubt of its potency. 
We have it on reliable authority that on a night of important 
debate, Mr. Windham, a Secretary of State, paused, like a truant 
schoolboy, on his way from Downing Street to the House of 
Commons, until the whole performance of a “Punch and Judy” 
was concluded, in order to enjoy a hearty laugh at the whimsicali- 
ties of the motley hero. Who, after this, need blush to find 
himself powerless to resist the attractions of Mr. Punch and his 
merry fellow-puppets. In those bygone days, however, people 
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appear to have been less artificial in their tastes than they now 
are, and, if the truth be told, probably Mr. Secretary Windham 
was not in the least ashamed to own to his little weakness, the 
story of which has been handed down to posterity. Mr. Albert 
Smith goes so far indeed as to openly avow in a public print 
called the Wirror, in 1847, that he was “ never ashamed of being 
caught gazing at Punch.” Perhaps it should be remembered that 
“Punch and Judy” was then altogether a much cleverer perform- 
ance than it is now, and that there really was something like wit 
and humour in the dialogue of those days, circumstances which 
go far to explain the attractions of the show in the past. 

It is not difficult to guess that Italy, a land ever famous for 
mummers and mumming, is the country of Punch’s birth, but it 
is not quite so easy to determine to what particular circumstance 
he owes his origin. Some are inclined to take a somewhat Scrip- 
tural view of the case, referring the origin to a “corruption, both 
in word and deed, of Pontius cum Judacis, one of the old 
mysteries.” A correspondent in an old number of Wotes and 
Queries, who supports this theory, infers Poncinello, Punch’s name 
in Italy, to be a very easy corruption of Pontiello, or Pontianello, 
and Judy to be from Giudei (the Jew), or Giada (Judas). 
Traditions of Pontius Pilate were of course afloat in the Middle 
Ages, and were probably embodied in a mystery play. “There 
was hardly an old play,” Theobald tells us in one of his notes to 
Shakespeare, “till the period of the Reformation, which had not 
in it a devil and a droll character, who was to play upon and work 
the devil,” and from this the Notes and Queries’ correspondent 
concludes that perhaps Judas was often introduced as a fit repre- 
sentative ; and so in our street exhibitions we generally see both 
characters introduced (Judas corrupted into Judy) and Punch 
victorious over both. Strutt regards Punch as the genuine 
descendant of the Iniquity in the old moralities. When regular 
stage-plays began to be produced and proper theatres established, 
the old secular plays, consisting of a medley of different per- 
formances—calculated chiefly to promote mirth without any view 
to instruction—as well as the old form of mysteries, miracles and 
moralities, rapidly declined, and soon only were relished by the 
vulgar. The law set her face against the secular plays, and the 
strolling actors by whom they were performed became stigmatized 
as rogues and vagabonds, and were denied all access to the houses 
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of the opulent. The tragitour, as Strutt remarks in his “Sports 
and Pastimes,” became a mere juggler, and played a few paltry 
tricks, occasionally assisted by the bourdour or jester, transformed 
into a modern Jack Pudding, and it is highly probable, considers 
this old writer on sporting antiquities, that necessity suggested to 
the unfortunate tragitour the idea of supplying the place of his 
human confederates by automaton figures made of wood, which, 
by means of wires properly attached to them, were moved about, 
and performed many of the actions peculiar to mankind. In such 
performances, adds Strutt, “a facetious performer, well known by 
the name of Punchinello, supplied the place of the Vice or mirth- 
maker, a favourite character in the moralities. In modern days this 
celebrated actor, who has something to say to the greater part of 
his auditory, is called plain Punch.” But this does not solve the 
problem regarding the origin of Punch, for, after all, Strutt only 
shows us how he was borrowed by the strolling showmen for the 
purposes of their puppet plays. In Italy “Punch and Judy,” 
as now played, has existed over.three hundred years, and the 
true and original Punch may, we are inclined to think, be traced 
to Naples or its neighbourhood. Galiani, in his “ Vocabulary of 
the Neapolitan Dialect,” fixes on Puccio d’Aniello, at Acerro, near 
Naples, as Punch’s original, and after his death a Polecenella, or 
young Puccio, succeeded him. Capponi, and other Italian writers, 
regard Punch as a lineal representative of the Atelian frontiers, 
finding a convincing resemblance between his mask and a little 
chicken-nosed figure in bronze which was discovered at Rome, 
from whose nose they derive the name “a pulliceno pullicenella.” 
Forsyth, in an interesting note on the subject in the second 
volume of his work on Italy, considers that we might push the 
origin of Punch back to very remote antiquity. “Punch,” he 
says, “is a native of Atella, and, therefore, an Oscan. Now the 
Oscan farces were anterior to any stage. They intruded on the 
stage only in its barbarous state, and were dismissed on the first 
appearance of a regular drama.. They then appeared as Evodia 
on trestles ; their mummers spoke broad Volscan ; whatever they 
spoke they grimaced like Datus ; they retailed all the scandal 
that passed, as poor Mallonia’s wrongs; their parts were fre- 
quently interwoven with other dramas, and in all these respects 
the Exodiarius corresponds with the Punch of Naples.” Return- 
ing from analogy to fact, the same writer observes that, after all, 
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“Master Punch is only a caricature of the Apulian peasant, a 
character invented, as some suppose, by the Captain Mattamoros, 
improved by Cinccio, the tailor, and performing the same part as 
the Fool or the Vice in our English plays and moralties,” whence, 
no doubt, we may add, he was borrowed by Strutt’s tragitour. On 
the whole, as will be seen, the evidence is conflicting as to Punch’s 
true origin, and, after all, the point can hardly be considered 
one of very material importance. Whatever may be the truth 
of the case, it is beyond doubt that the “Punch and Judy” which 
we now know, came from Italy. It is said to have been written 
by one Silvio Florillo about the year 1600, and was introduced 
into this country nearly a hundred years ago by one Piccini, 
known by his successors as Porsini, and the reputed father of 
those who play on barrel organs. 

There was, however a kind of Punch known here, previous to 
Piccini’s time, which attained such fame as to rival the opera at 
the Haymarket. The Sjectatov, of March 16, 1710, refers to 
both performances as being the chief diversions of the town, and 
owns to a preference for Mr. Powell’s puppet-drama. Powell was 
a famous puppet-showman, who has been immortalized both in the 
Spectator, and by Steele in the Zatler, and exhibited his wooden 
heroes under the little Piazza in Covent Garden, opposite to 
St. Paul’s Church. Ina letter in the number of the Spectator 
alluded to, supposed to emanate from the Sexton, but attributed 
to Steele, complaint is made that the performances of Punch 
thinned the congregation in the Church, and that as Powell 
exhibited during the time of prayer, the tolling of the bell was 
taken by all who heard it for notice of the commencement of the 
exhibition. Punch is also the subject of discussion in the Zaéler. 
In No. 44, Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., complains of having been 
abused in a prologue supposed to be spoken by Punch, but really 
delivered by his master, who stood behind, “ worked the wires,” 
and by “a thread in one of Punch’s chops,” gave to him the 
appearance of animation. In No. 50 of the 7a¢ler, appears a real 
or supposed reply from the showman himself, insisting on his right 
of control over his own puppets, and denying all knowledge of the 
“ original of puppet-shows, and the several changes and revolutions 
that have happened in them since Thespis.” A subsequent No. 
(115) tells us that Punch was so attractive, particularly with the 
ladies, as to cause the opera and Nicolini to be deserted. Punch 
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had then, as now, “a scolding wife,” and was attended besides by 
a number of courtiers and nobles. But there is mention of 
Punchinello in this country long before this, even. In the 
overseers’ books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, four entries in 1666 - 
and 1667 appear as follows: “Rec. of Punchinello, y°* Italian 
popet player, for his booth at Charing-cross,” the sums ranging 
from £2 12s. 6d. to £1 2s. 6d, which is probably the earliest 
notice of Punch in England. Another early reference is that 
made by Granger, who, speaking of one Philips, a noted merry- 
andrew in the reign of James II., says, “ this man was some time 
fiddler to a puppet-show, in which capacity he held many a 
dialogue with Punch in much the same strain as he did afterwards 
with the mountebank doctor, his master, upon the stage.” Gay, 
in his Shepherd’s Week (Saturday), distinguishes between the 
tricks of “ Jack Pudding, in his parti-coloured jacket,” and “Punch’s 
feats,” adding that they were both known at rustic wakes and 
fairs. At St. Bartholomew’s Fair, Smithfield, Punch used always 
to take a prominent part, as we gather from Hudibras Redivivus, 
1707, in the lines— 


*€ Where Punchinelloes, popes, and devils 
Are by authority allowed, 
To please the giddy, gaping crowd.” 


It was not, however, till the early years of the eighteenth 
century that Punch became actually and completely established in 
this country, and it was not until very much later that the present 
version became known through Piccini’s performances. This 
exhibitor seems to have made good business out of his show, for 
we are told by Henry Mayhew, that he would draw sometimes as 
much as £10 a day. Nevertheless, he died a pauper in St. 
Giles’ Workhouse, 

The play in which Punch figures so prominently, cannot be 
said to have ever possessed any connected or consistent plot, the 
nearest approach to such being, no doubt, the series of adventures 
through which Punch is supposed to pass ; and from what is to be 
gathered of the drama, as acted in Italy, it would seem to have 
been used more as a vehicle for retailing the gossip, scandal, and 
wit of the day. In Naples, according to Forsyth, Punch, in his 
native tongue, and amongst his native countrymen, used to be a 
person of real power ; he dressed up and retailed all the drolleries 
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of the day; he was the channel and sometimes the source of 
passing opinions ; he could inflict ridicule, could gain a mob, or 
keep a whole kingdom in good humour. Since that period 
kingly persecution has entirely banished the out-of-door Punch 
from Naples, but we believe he fares better at the “Teatro di San 
Carlino,” the headquarters of Pulicinella. In this country. the 
introduction of Punch, at first, seems to have served much the same 
purpose, but dating from Piccini’s performances, there has always 
been a recognized version, although, of course, there has now and 
then been a slight variation in the adventures of Punch, innovations 
being introduced to suit the taste and meet the events of the day. 
Originally the caste, if we may so term it, consisted of Punch, 
Scaramouch, the Baby, a Courtier, a Blind Beggar, a Constable, a 
Servant, Jack Ketch, Sathanas, Toby the Dog, Hector the 
Horse, Judy and Pretty Polly. Amongst the properties were 
the bell—with which Punch annoyed his neighbours, who, by 
means of torture, were made to agree with him that it was in 
turn an organ, fiddle, drum, or trumpet—a ladder and hangman’s 
gallows, a second back scene with a prison window, and a large 
supply of coffins. The animating “thread in one of Punch’s 
chops,” mentioned in the Za¢ler, is a method of performance not 
now followed, the puppets being played by putting the hands 
under the dress, the middle finger and thumb serving for the 
arms, while the fore-finger works the head. The opening and 
shutting of the mouth is a development which does not appear 
to have been attained in Italy. ‘“ How is Punch’s unearthly 
voice produced ?” is.a question which most people, with the same 
curiosity as Albert Smith, will be inclined to ask. Most of us 
know now that it is not a natural sound but the result 
of some peculiar instrument in the mouth. “We were taught 
in infancy,” writes Albert Smith, who appears to have been 
a thorough devotee of “ Punch and Judy,” “ that two quadrangular 
pieces of tin, bound together by narrow tape, would produce the 
desired effect when-placed between the lips.” This is not, how- 
ever the fact, for although a squeaking sound may thus be 
perpetrated, no articulation of words is practicable. The secret is 
revealed by Henry Mayhew, who tells us that the speaking is 
done by a “call,” made of two curved pieces of metal about the 
size of a knee-buckle, bound together with black thread, and 
between them is a thin metal plate. We have never been able to 
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divine why Punch should be represented as speaking in this 
peculiar manner, and we can only suppose that it has grown up 
as one of the tricks of the trade since Piccini’s day, for this 
famous exhibitor contented himself with a trumpet. 

At the present time it must be confessed that “Punch and 
Judy” asa performance is ata lowebb. The play has no plot, but 
merely discloses a series of monstrous crimes and shocking 
barbarities on the part of Mr. Punch, having neither rhyme nor 
reason. It neither pointsa moral nor adorns a tale, the generally 
supposed aim of most dramatic efforts. And it is wholly destitute 
of sentiment or romance, and can boast of no wit or humour, 
beyond a certain amount of coarse and not wholly intelligible 
buffoonery which, however, appears to go down with the masses. 
Formerly, however, the performance certainly had the merit. of 
possessing some degree of wit, and used to be made interesting 
by the introduction of certain notorious or public characters of 
the day. Thus at the time of the high popularity of “The 
Provoked Husband,” Fielding complained in “Tom Jones” that a 
puppet-show witnessed by his’ hero, included “the fine and 
serious part” of the comedy mentioned. Another interpolation 
was, after the battle of the Nile, Lord Nelson on one of the 
street stages endeavouring to persuade Punch, as a brave fellow, 
to go on board his ship, to assist in fighting the French. “ Come, 
Punch, my boy,” said the naval hero, “I'll make you a captain or 
a commodore, if you like it.” “ But I don’t like it,” replied Punch. 
“T shall be drowned.” “ Never fear,” replied Nelson, “he that is 
born to be hanged, you know, is sure not to be drowned.” Candi- 
dates at Parliamentary elections figured prominently on Punch's 
stage, and during one at Westminster, Sir Francis Burdett was 
represented kissing Judy and the child, and soliciting Mr. Punch 
for his vote. ; 

The heyday of Punch, from a financial point of view, has pro- 
bably gone, and the popularity of the show is not likely again to 
reach so high as to affect the receipts either at the opera or any 
of the theatres, as is said to have been the case in his early days. 
At one time.the exhibition was lucrative to its exhibitors ; but the 
cost of the properties and stock of puppets is great, and, although 
“ Punch and Judy” men are not very numerous, much more than 
a living can hardly be made out of the performance now-a-days. 
Nevertheless, we do not mean to say that Mr. Punch’s popularity 
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has waned to any appreciable extent. On the contrary, it is pro- 
bably nearly as great as ever it was, but perhaps its patrons are 
not of so select a class as heretofore. The most profitable per- 
formances are.those in houses, and the best seasons are Spring, 
Christmas, and Midsummer. As regards popularity, Mr. McFar- 
lane has shown that Punch and his family of puppets are the 
delight of many countries besides Italy. He is as popular in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey as in London or Naples. Under the 
name of Karaguse, or Black-snout, he has amused and edified the 
grave, bearded citizens of Cairo and Constantinople for many an 
age. Traces of him are found in Nubia, and far beyond the 
Cataracts of the Nile ; and it is supposed types and symbols of 
him have been discovered among the hieroglyphics of the ancient 
Egyptians. The wandering Arabs cherish him; he is at home 
with the lively Persians ; and beyond the Red Sea, and the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, Karaguse, or Black-snout, is 
found slightly travestied in Hindostan, Siam, and Pegu, Ava and 
Cochin China, China Proper and Japan. Even the Tartars behind 
the great wall of China are not unacquainted with him, nor yet 
the Kamtchatkans. For this cosmopolitan popularity of Punch 
we cannot pretend to give any explanation, nor indeed, as regards 
this country, as we have shown, is it easy to penetrate the secret 
of Mr. Punch’s attractions. By many classes here, no doubt, the 
humour of the piece, such as it is, is really appreciated and en- 
joyed ; but, perhaps, by the majority of the adult patrons of this 
old and ever-famous street drama, the occasion is cherished rather 
as a bright memory of childhood’s happy hours. 


SOW wo" 


The Drama in’ New York. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


OR full ten days the Adriatic had been gallantly fighting her 
way from England to America, in spite of a curious mixture 

of rain and sunshine, wind and fog, when the welcome spot known 
as Fire Island, betokened that we were nearing New York. It 
was curious to note how as: we neared the shore a change 
came over the spirits of my fellow-passengers, most of whom 
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were returning home. To some people—indeed, to many—a sea 
voyage is never agreeable under any circumstances ; but we, alas! 
had experienced anything but a delightful passage. The rain 
favoured us with frequent and inopportune showers, and the sun 
made its appearance just often enough to make us wish for a little 
more of his brightness. We were also honoured with a gale of 
wind—naturally “one of the worst,” that the captain had ever 
known—a comforting reflection, by the way, for those who were 
not desirous of seeing land again—but oh! horror, oh! worst of 
sea terrors, we were enveloped in fog for days together. Imagine 
everything wet’and clammy, the engines going at half-speed, and 
the fog-horn moaning out its dismal warning unceasingly both 
day and night. But, at any rate, it was a comforting reflection 
to those who listened—as, indeed, who could help listening—to 
the melancholy fog-horn, and who heard the cry repeated at 
intervals from post to post, of “All’s Well,” to know that the 
mighty ship could not meet with danger unawares, and could not 
be conquered by disaster without a terrific struggle. But 
our voyage had its pleasurable incidents to counterbalance the 
effects of the bad weather. The two most notable incidents 
were, oddly enough, the religious service held on the Sunday, and 
a concert given on one of the last nights of the trip. On the 
Sunday morning the weather was far too rough to think of assem- 
bling the passengers for prayer or anything else, but the wind 
having abated a little in the evening, the saloon was filled by 
those who wished to join in the prayer for safety and refuge from 
the waves. These were solemn moments, never to be effaced from 
memory, when the captain, who, in fair weather, reads the prayers 
on board ship, was steadfastly keeping to his place on the bridge, 
and guiding the mighty vessel aright, whilst the hymns of 
praise and petition to One above were chanted out in strange 


contrast to the howling of the tempest and the shrieking of . 


the winds. For our concert, we were happy in having the 
assistance of some professional singers. Madame Trebelli and 
Madame Fursch-Madi, who were on their way to join the Metro- 
politan Opera, House, New York, gave their assistance, as did 
M. Ovide Musin, the Belgian violinist, who is now playing at 
Dr. Damrosch’s symphony concerts. . It was a treat to hear these 
artists, although I am bound to confess the sound of the fog-horn, 
ever and anon, disturbed the sweet music. The proceeds of the 
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concert were devoted to that excellent institution, the Liverpool 
Seaman’s Orphanage. But all things come to an end sooner or 
later, and so did our voyage—later. The doctor came on board 
and gave us his permission to enter New York, and, in due course, 
we arrived at the wharf amidst an irritating confusion of sound, 
resulting from the vigorous application of steam to unlimited 
whistles and fog-horns. After being comically pushed alongside 
the quay by three diminutive tug-boats, the custom-house officials 
kindly gave us leave to go ashore at seven o'clock in the evening, 
without our luggage. No need to discuss here the discomfort 
arising from such a proceeding. “Of two evils,” saith the old 
proverb, “choose the lesser,” and I elected to penetrate through 
the heated atmosphere and the rain then prevailing in New York, 
to staying in the motionless and half-deserted ship ; it was not my 
fault but my misfortune that I chose the greater not the lesser 
evil. 

For getting rid of your cash quickly commend me to New York. 
Most things—hotels, food, and clothing especially—are dear ; but 
of all the extortionists in the world I think the New York cabman 
should take the lead. Why, you cannot ride a single mile under 
a dollar and a half, which, being translated, means six shillings 
and threepence ; and unless you bargain with the driver before 
you enter his vehicle, he will consider himself justified at the end 
of the ride in demanding anything from three dollars upwards. 
Of course the result of these absurd charges is that the wealthier 
inhabitants of New York keep their private carriages, whilst their 
less fortunate brethren make use of the elevated railway and the 
street cars, and it is only the unwary stranger who is fleeced. 
For the equivalent to fivepence one can ride in the ugly but 
convenient elevated cars from one end of New York to the other, 
or from almost any street to another. The system of tram-cars 
. is also elaborate and useful. Such travelling is no doubt very 
well for a man, but it has its disadvantages. There being 
but one class in all these conveyances you are thrown of necessity 
into decidedly mixed company, and for a lady to go about in 
them requires more than usual courage. Our “ hansom” cabs are 
almost entirely unknown in America, and when, on the last night 
that I was in New York, I saw one of those convenient vehicles 
I experienced a shudder of delight, and imagined for the moment 
that I was in London. Mrs. Langtry, having experienced the 
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inconvenience of street travel in America, has had a “ hansom” 
specially built for her private use in that country by Messrs. 
Forder and Company, the well-known builders of Upper Saint 
Martin’s Lane and Wolverhampton. Some of the spirited in- 
habitants of Chicago have lately imported some of these vehicles, 
and there is now a chance of the “hansom” becoming more 
widely circulated and popular in America than heretofore. The 
Americans are quick to seize upon such improvements, and will 
surely adopt the “hansom” sooner or later. 

The theatres of New York did not impress me with their gran- 


deur. The buildings themselves are generally medium in size, and - 


seldom so large or so fine as our principal London and provincial 
houses. For size they have nothing to compare to Drury Lane, and 
for elegance our Haymarket Theatre is unequalled. Our Lyceum 
and Gaiety, although they would be none the worse for a little 
fresh paint, are unrivalled. The prettiest theatre in New York 
is the Madison Square—a little place that could be easily enclosed 
in a corner of our Princess’s Theatre. But what there is of it is 
certainly very charming, and it possesses all kinds of convenience 
for the comfort of the public. Through the courtesy of Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, the manager, I was shown all over the house, and had 
ample opportunity for noting its advantages. There is a wonderful 
contrivance for keeping the house at an even and a healthy 
temperature by means of cooling the heated air with ice, and the 
stage has two floors which are made to rise and sink, so that one 
scene can be set while the performance is going on, and thus there 
need never be a moment’s interval in the performance. In hot 
weather, iced water is also handed round to those who desire it, as 
here, as at most of the other New York theatres, that abomination 
of our English playhouses, the drinking-bar, finds no place. 
Everything about the Madison Square Theatre has the air of a 
‘drawing-room ; here there is none of that noise and bustle that so 
frequently attend the visitor to the other houses, where a youth 
with stentorian lungs usually offends the ear by shouting at the top 
of his voice, “Coats checked, opera glasses,’ alternated with 
“ Opera glasses, coats checked,” until you feel inclined to cry out 
as loudly as he, for a little peace and quiet. 

On entering an American theatre you take your programme 
from a basket placed near the entrance—a custom lately in- 
augurated at our Lyceum. There is no charge for this ; but on the 
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only occasion that I left my coat with the gentleman of the 
healthy lungs, I was charged a “ quarter” (of a dollar), otherwise 
a shilling, for the honour. I profited by the experience, and, in 
future, took my coat under my own charge. Excepting on rare 
occasions, evening dress is seldom seen in the theatre. There is 
no pit, the ground floor being covered with seats called some- 
times orchestra stalls, and at others the parquette. The 
curious custom which allows a young lady and gentleman 
to go to the play without the tender though sometimes 
jealous watchfulness of a chaperone does away with the 
presence of many old heads, so that an average American 
audience is composed of younger folk than our own—quiet 
married people who come to the play as to a duty, and young 
ladies and gentlemen who are more intent upon watching each 
other than the performance. Of course, on occasions like the 
opening of the new opera-house, and Mr. Irving’s first appearances 
in America, the elder folks turned out and appeared, for the most 
part, in their best costumes and all the glory of dress suits and 
spotless shirt fronts. Enthusiasm is rare in the American play- 
house. True enough, applause does come forcibly and heartily at 
times, as witness the excitement created by our English tragedian, 
and the raptures displayed over Miss Terry ; but, as a rule, cold- 
ness prevails in the American theatre. Take, for instance, the 
performance of “The Rajah,” which had reached a long run when 
I saw it at the Madison Square house. The theatre was full, and 
the play went as smoothly, no doubt, as usual. The spectators 
sat and smiled occasionally, and looked pleased ; but not once in 
the course of the evening did I hear the clapping of a single pair of 
hands. For my part, although the play was designated a comedy, I 
did not see anything to laugh at, for the piece was intolerably dull, 
and the actors seemed to take their cue from the play and the 
audience. Once, indeed, when the acting of an old London player, 
Mr. Dominick Murray, in the sketchy part of a tramp proved remark- 
ably good, the audience gave a faint smile of appreciation, and I 
prepared to hear a round of applause. But the applause came 
not, and I left the theatre with a feeling of depression which I 
must have caught from the audience. At Daly’s Theatre—a 
more commodious house situated in Broadway, and close to 
Wallack’s, the Fifth Avenue, and the Standard Theatre—I saw 
another successful production entitled “ Dollars and Sense,” a 
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German adaptation by Mr. Augustin Daly, the manager. The 
play was undeniably funny, and some of the acting was really 
excellent ; but the audience never lost their balance and gave 
way to mirth and excitement. There are two members of Mr. 
Daly’s company who would make a hit in London. One, Mr 
James Lewis, is a comedian who strongly resembles the late 
George Honey, both in voice and manner ; the other, Miss Ada 
Rehan, is a graceful comedy actress with a winning manner and 
a charming style. 

At the Union Square Theatre I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 


Joseph Jefferson, as Caleb Plummer, in “The Cricket on the © 


Hearth,” and Mr. Golightly in “Lend Me Five Shillings”—per- 
formances which are deservedly and extremely popular. The 
programme at this theatre is the largest and most ungainly thing 
of its kind of modern times. It is a double four-paged bill, each 
leaf being some fourteen inches long by about nine wide, and it 
resembles more the old-fashioned bill of our ancestors than 
the work of modern times. At Wallack’s Theatre, where all the 
sound goes up to the roof, or the “ flies,” I witnessed “ Masks and 
Faces,” and Mr. H. Hamilton’s adaptation of “ Moths.” The hit 
of the former play was made by the artistic impersonation 
of Triplet, by Mr. John Howson, whilst Miss Rose Coghlan 
played with success as Peg Woffington. Miss Adela Measor, 
who will be remembered in London by her charming per- 
formances of Maggie in Mr. Gilbert’s “ Engaged,” at the Court 
Theatre, and Margaret Eden, in “ Odette,” seems to have hit the 
taste of the New York playgoers. She played Mabel Vane 
capitally. The most striking impersonation in “ Moths” was the 
Lady Dolly of Miss Caroline Hill, and Mr. Charles Glenny gave 
a good, though slightly unequal, rendering of the character 
of Lord Jura. Miss Fanny Davenport was drawing large houses 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, by her impersonation of the 
heroine in Sardou’s “ Fédora,” whilst Mr. R. B. Mantell found 
many admirers for his passionate acting as Loris. But, to my 
thinking, the performance of both these artists was entirely spoilt 
by the inadequacy of the other actors, and the insufficiency of 
the scenery was very remarkable. 

From time immemorial, the “ star’ seems to have been the sole 
attraction of the American theatre, and the scenery and stage- 
management have clearly been utterly unregarded. In most of 
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the New York theatres the scenery was of the tawdriest descrip- 
tion, and would have disgraced a third-rate English theatre. Now, 
however, there are signs of a change, in that direction at least. 
Now that English plays are sold to American managers long 
before they are written, and the intercourse between England and 
America is so frequent, opportunities are provided which have not 
hitherto been at command. Models of the English scenery are 
sent over to America, and the production of a play in that country 
is generally superintended either by the English author or some 
one competent to take his place. Thus, the scenery used for “ In 
the Ranks,” which was produced in America for the first time at 
the Standard Theatre,* New York, on November 1, excels in 
beauty that used at the Adelphi Theatre; I have never seen a 
prettier stage-picture than that of the wood in the first act. But 
at the Madison Square Theatre, where the double stage gives an 
advantage denied to other houses, the scenery in the original pro- 
duction of native American growth, “The Rajah,’ was surpris- 
ingly poor. And Miss Davenport, with the examples of Paris and 
London before her, has apparently thought the scenery for Fédora 
beneath her notice. All who have studied M. Sardou’s art will 
admit that he derives great benefit in his plays from their sur- 
roundings. Indeed, perfection in scenic detail is almost absolutely 
necessary in order to understand his work. Mr. Bancroft appre- 
ciates this, and has ‘given sufficient proof of the fact in the 
manner in which he produced “ Diplomacy,” “Odette,” and 
“Fédora.” Mr. Irving’s visit to America has had the good effect 
of showing that it is to the advantage of the principal actor in a 
play to be well supported. The acting of Hamlet is not spoiled 
by the perfect realization of Ophelia. With the disadvantages of 
playing on a stage so inadequate as that of the New York Star 
Theatre, Mr. Irving managed to give his plays a proper fitting, to 
fill the subordinate parts with competent actors, and yet to make 
his own acting stand out prominently in spite of the surroundings. 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett has understood this, and in his production 
of “Francesca di Rimini” he was well supported, and he used 


good scenery; but his own powerful acting was not subdued 
in consequence. 


* at * * x * 


* This theatre, the first in the United States, in which Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas were produced, was destroyed by fire on December 14, 1883. 
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Let me leave these notes of to-day, and go back a little while. 
In the centre of the burying-ground attached to St. Paul’s Church, 
which is situated in the centre of the busiest part of New York, 
there lies all that remain of the mutilated body of George 
Frederick Cooke. That extraordinary mixture of genius and 
profligacy had made his first appearance in New York, on 
November 21, 1810, as Richard III, and in seventeen 
nights he drew twenty-five thousand five-hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars. But from the day that he landed in the United 
States he had been dying, and his vigorous constitution eventually 
succumbed to the effects of drunkenness. On July 31, 1812, he 
was taken ill whilst playing Sir Giles Overreach, at Boston, and in 
the following September he breathed his last. On September 27, 
he was interred in the “stranger’s vault” of St. Paul’s, with 
“much respectful ceremony.” When Edmund Kean was in 
America, he received permission from Bishop Hobart to remove 
Cooke’s body, and in the transition possessed himself of one of 
the toe-bones of the unfortunate actor. He had the mutilated 
body covered by a handsome monument, which exists to this day, 
and consists of a pedestal, surmounted by an urn, from which 
issue fiery tongues. On one of the four sides of the pedestal is 
this inscription: “Erected to the memory of George Frederick 
Cooke, by Edmund Kean, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
1821.” Beneath the inscription is this not very graceful 
distich :-— 

“ Three kingdoms claim his birth ; 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth.” 

On the second side of the pedestal are the words, “ Repaired by 
Charles Kean, 1846,” and on the third side we find that the 
monument was “Repaired by E. A, Sothern, Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, 1874.” 
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Henry Irving: A Biographical Sketch. By AUSTIN BRERETON. 
London : David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s Place, S.W. 


T is only a few years ago that we were all complaining of the 
lamentable insufficiency of dramatic books. For a certain 
well-defined period theatrical history is literally a blank. No 
one has ever attempted to continue the history of the stage from 
the date that Geneste dropped it ; and such records as it contains, 
—rich and valuable records—are buried in inconvenient and in- 
accessible newspapers. Down to the time of Macready our 
bookshelves are fairly supplied with fact and fiction concerning 
the stage, but for the last quarter of a century there has been no 
inducement held out even to the patient and industrious to collect 
the scattered memoranda of an institution that neverdies. Often 
and often it has been asked why Mr. E. L. Blanchard, the most 
learned authority on the stage and amusements in general for half 
a century and more, has never been asked to place upon paper the 
exhaustless stores of his memory. Unfortunately his contributions 
to the history of the stage have been fugitive and scattered. They 
may be found after a diligent search in metropolitan and provincial 
newspapers, in almanacks, reviews, and magazines. But Blanchard’s 
history of the stage has yet tocome. Take the period, for instance, 
between the retirement of Macready and the accession of Irving. 
This was a valuable and important period. Then reigned Charles 
Kean and Samuel Phelps. Where is its history to be found ? where 
are the facts connected with it to be discovered save in the columns of 
newspapers? Professor Morley’s “ History of a London Playgoer” 
is out of print. Charles Kean’s life as recorded by John William Cole is 
comparatively worthless. Not a man has yet been found to write the 
life and times of Samuel Phelps, one of the most vital and important 
periods of the British drama. To the generations to come the famous 
managements of Phelps and Greenwood at Sadlers Wells, and of 
Charles Kean at the Princess’s, will be as if they had never 
existed, unless writers like E. L. Blanchard and Palgrave Simpson 
are induced to give us the contents of their dramatic diaries. 
Suddenly, however, there appears to be a change for the better. 
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There is a greater activity in dramatic books. Had Mr. Dutton 
Cook been spared longer, we might have had supplied to us the lost 
gap in our dramatic history with a certainty that it would be accurate 
and complete. Positively Mr. Dutton Cook was induced—and by 
a publisher too—to reprint some of his valuable dramatic criticism, 
so that the people who follow us need not necessarily suppose that 
dramatic criticism died with Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, and Leigh 
Hunt. Is it not strange that the best newspaper criticisms of George 
Henry Lewes have never been published? His book, “ Actors 
and Acting,” is excellent but not exhaustive. Is it not marvellous 
that there have been no reprints from the 7imes’ criticisms of John 
Oxenford—that master of style, who could describe a plot of a 
play better than any one who ever preceded or followed him. 
Publishers, however, to this day fight shy of theatrical books that 
are not wholly fiction. They encourage ignorant and superficial 
ladies to write novels about the stage that are as misleading as 
they are foolish, but they do not find at present that there is 
nearly such a good market for books on the stage in this country 
as there is in America. We say that the stage was never so 
popular as now, and yet the dramatic historian gets scant encour- 
agement. Book-buyers certainly do not rush at dramatic literature 
in this country if it is of the first class. A scurrilous dramatic 
article written in a slangy and vulgar style finds instant pur- 
chasers ; the well-argued essay is a drug in the market. 

Mr. Austin Brereton has, however, dared to stem the tide, and 
has produced a book that will be welcomed and purchased by all 
who love the stage of to-day, and admire the man who is its 
greatest and most distinguished ornament. The life of Henry 
Irving is no ordinary book. It is statistical, but it is never dull. 
Its facts are indisputable, but its interest is not wholly contained in 
dates and figures. It is at once a picture-book for the drawing- 
room table, and a reference volume for the dramatic library. Its 
personal history reads like romance, and there is no attempt made 
to be bombastic or dogmatic in criticism. So many strange tales 
are told of the early career of actors that it is interesting to learn 
the accurate particulars of the boyhood days of such a man as 
Henry Irving :— 


The earliest impressions of youth are often amongst those which have most 
influence in moulding character, and the early life of Henry Irving was well 
fitted to develop the traits which mark the artistic temperament. Born ina 
Somerset village ; spending much of his childhood amongst the Cornish rocks 
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and mines ; and then suddenly transferred to the very heart of London before 
he was ten years of age—young Irving had enough experience to fill with vague 
aspirations the mind of an impressionable boy. John Henry Brodribb Irving 
was an only son, and was born on February 6, 1838, at Keinton, near Glas- 
tonbury—hard by that famous abbey built on the spot where the staff of Joseph 
of Arimathea took root, and became the famous thorn-tree which blossomed at 
Christmas, His father was a man of somewhat restless and undecided charac- 
ter, with whom the world did not prosper. It was from his mother that the 
child derived much of that strength of character which afterwards distinguished 
him. This lady was a Miss Behenna, one of six sisters of an old Cornish 
family, Anuncommon race these Behennas must have been, judging from the 
specimens which still survive. With one of these ladies much of the youth of 
Henry Irving—all the time not spent with his mother—was passed. Sarah 
Behenna had married Captain Isaac Penberthy, a famous Cornish miner, whose 
memory still lives in the once great mining district round St. Ives, notwithstand- 
ing the changes of effort and of sentiment in the five lustres which have passed 
since his death. Captain Penberthy was a somewhat remarkable man—of 
enormous physical strength and iron will, a true Cornishman, and a fit captain 
of mines—whose will was law to his subordinates, and in whom his employers 
had absolute confidence. More than half a century ago he had gone out to 
Mexico to work a mine called Rel del Monte, up country from Vera Cruz. Here 
he brought his enterprise to a successful issue, through all the dangers incidental 
to the time and place, and after three years of work in the wilderness, left the 
mine prosperous beyond expectation, and returned to Cornwall to marry Miss 
Behenna, and to become the captain of four great mines. These mines lay in 
three parishes round St. Ives: Providence, in Lelant ; Biscaswell and Spérn- 
more, in St. Just; and Trevega, in St. Ives. Of these works, Wheal Provi- 
dence was the most successful, and under the skilful and energetic rule of 
Captain Penberthy, it grew to enormous proportions, till the adventurers—as in 
the quaint language of the mines, the immediate speculators in mining enter- 
prise are called—grew rich, and the workers in and about the mine numbered 
some two thousand souls. After the death of Captain Penberthy, in 1848, the 
prosperity of Wheal Providence lapsed, and to-day the stranger can but wonder 
at its grand proportions as he wanders amongst its ruins, and notes how the great 
iron cranks lie broken, and how the massive walls are sunken and overthrown ; 
or when coming from the St. Ives road below, he marks how the great mound of 
refuse cuts the blue outline of the Cornish sky. It was not without a sterling 
cause, and it was no small tribute from an essentially working community, that 
the funeral of Captain Penberthy was attended by some two thousand miners, 
who came from many leagues around, and that on the day of the burial no 
mining fires were burned throughout the confines of four large parishes. 

Captain Penberthy had three children—two boys and a girl, and in this family 
the major part of Henry Irving’s first years was passed. His mother, anxious - 
that her boy should breathe the fresh air of her native Cornwall, rather than the 
confined atmosphere of central London, took him, when he was little more than 
a baby, to her sister in Halsetown. 

It would be difficult to find, even amid Cornish wilds, a spot more desolate 
by Nature than this same Halsetown. Between gently sloping hills, here and 
there burrowed with mining drift, like gigantic mole-hills, a small valley tends 
northwards to the sea, some two miles beyond St. Ives. The whole country- 
side is bare except on the east, where the hill is crowned with trees, amidst 
which rises an obelisk of grey granite—a local landmark of sufficient pecu- 
liarity to be worthy of notice. One Kerill, a barrister, erected it as his tomb— 
though he was never buried in it—bequeathing an estate to trustees, for certain 
quaint ceremonies to be carried out every fifth year, At such times a band of 
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-matrons and virgins, headed by the mayor of St. Ives in his robes, and the 
rector of the parish, and, accompanied by musicians, walk to the summit of the 
hill, and forming a circle round the obelisk, dance a merry measure and chant 
a psalm. Athletic sports, for which prizes are provided, complete this quaint 
festival. ’ 

When Henry Irving first came to Cornwall, the effects of the religious re- 
vival, which had deeply stirred the hearts of Cornishmen ten years before, 
existed in full force. The Cornish are naturally religious, not only with the 
strong faith common to all whose calling is “to go down to the great deep in 
ships,” or to endure daily the hardships and perils of the mine, but with the 
tendency to spiritual insight natural to an earnest and imaginative people. 
Now and again we meet in the Duchy with beauties of thought and speech, of 
ripe appreciation of Nature’s mysteries, which are certainly the gifts of the 
poet or the dreamer. Cornwall is essentially a county of romance. Every rock 
has its name and story, every hill its gnome, every well its sprite. A love of the 
“eerie” distinguishes young and old. One of the pranks of the mischievous in 
Halsetown was what they called “guise-dancing,” a wild riot in masks and 
mummery, in which the villagers entered one another’s houses, and frightened 
the children who were in bed. Ghost stories were told with great relish, 
especially by an ancient dame nearly a century old, who liked to terrify little 
Irving, and on whom he revenged himself one evening when she had gone 
early to bed, by suddenly appearing in her room with two of his cousins, and 
conducting a kind of prayer for impenitent story-tellers, while the old dame in 
a fury vainly strove to reach her stick. 

Thus in the midst of this wild country, full of natural beauty, and quick with 
fancies and legends—in a circle where the duties of life were set out straight from 
the Bible—with the memory of a mother far away, and vivid recollections of 
parting and loneliness, the poetical instincts of young Henry Irving became first 
awakened. It was indeed a privilege—-since he was separated from his own 
mother—that he had the guardianship of such a woman as Sarah Penberthy, who 
to day bears her eighty-three years with the vigour and dignity of a superb 
youth, and who, in her sweet, dignified simplicity, and stern purity, recalls the 
mothers of the race which created New England, 

At Halsetown, Irving passed his early years, getting the best teaching which 
the place afforded. Life was stern and prosaic enough, as it ever is to imagina- 
tive children when their home is amongst strangers, no matter how dear those 
strangers may be. The boy’s fancy was fed by the few books allowed in the 
house by the religious teaching of the time and place. The Bible, a volume of 
old English Ballads, and “Don Quixote,” formed the library. One can easily 
imagine how the recital of the grand old Bible stories, or the ballads of Chevy 
Chase, or Sir Patrick Spens, around the hearth-place in winter, or among the 
daisies on the hill-side in summer, or on the great rocks overhanging Parepta 
sands, stimulated the boy’s venturous desire to move abroad and be doing, and 
his longing for the stirring life of the city where his parents dwelt. 

From this life of health and hope, of loneliness and picturesque beauty, the 
change to the stifling air and prosaic surroundings of the London streets was 
abrupt. Here, however, he brought with him a constitution so strengthened by 
the Cornish sea-breezes that its natural iron was wrought to its temper of steel, 
and has since become a marvel amongst working-men. 

In the year 1849, the boy was placed by his father at the private school of 
Dr. Pinches, in George Yard, Lombard Street. Here he exhibited some of his 
dramatic power, and at one of the school entertainments, when the boys recited 
English classics and Latin verse, he wished to recite the poem of “ The Uncle,” 
the weirdness of which struck his fancy. Dr. Pinches, however, good- 
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humouredly read the poem, and, after advising him to choose something a little 
lesstheatrical, selected Curran’s “ Defence of Hamilton Rowan.” After some two 
years at this school—during which time his.one enjoyment was the drama and 
ail connected with it—he was placed in the office of a friend, where he remained 
for a year, learning the duties of a clerk. He then entered the office of Messrs. 
W. Thacker & Co., East India merchants, in Newgate Street, where he had 
the prospect of going after a time to India, and of eventually attaining a fair 
position in the world of commerce. 


Mr. Brereton is lucky also in his opportunity of placing on record 
the early life of Irving by those who really knew him. 


It is interesting to follow, as well as we can, across the lapse of time, the 
history of this enthusiasm. The following monograph, from the pen of a gentle- 
man, well known in the world of art, who was a companion of his at this time, 
refers to the year 1853, when Irving first became a member of what was called 
the ‘‘ City Elocution Class” :— 

‘“‘Thirty years ago when acting was not such a fashionable pastime as it is 
now, the late Mr. Samuel Phelps was in the very zenith of his career, as 
manager of Sadler's Welis Theatre, producing one after another those grand 
Shakesperian revivals which still live in the memory of those who had the privi- 
lege of witnessing them. He was so much in earnest that he created for himself 
a host of worshippers. It is not too much to say that the progress of the eleva- 
tion of the drama, begun by Mr. Macready, was about that period mainly due to 
the energy, ability, and enterprise of Samuel Phelps. 

“ His influence upon the young men of that time was wonderful, and in con- 
sequence, classes for the study of elocution sprang up in many of the mechanics’ 
and other educational institutions in London. One of the most successful of 
these classes was held at the Institute in Gould Square, somewhere in the region 
of Fenchurch Street, in the city. It was formed by the late Henry Thomas, a 
man of much. ability, who attracted to his class a number of young men who 
became imbued with his love of acting. He did not set himself up as a teacher 
of elocution ; his class was conducted on a system of mutual instruction and 
criticism ; each member recited some piece chosen by himself, and the others 
noted any errors of the aspirate or inflection, of gesture or expression, and 
made their remarks orally after the recitation. This system worked admirably, 
as it caused the members to be watchful as to errors of pronunciation, and also 
gave them practice and confidence in extemporaneous speaking. Nothing gave 
Mr. Thomas greater delight than the advent of some new member who showed 
anything approaching histrionic ability. 

“ One evening a youth of some fifteen years old presented himself as a new 
member ; his appearance was such as would make ladies say ‘ What a nice 
boy !’ he was rather tall for his age, dressed in a black cloth suit, with what was 
called a round jacket, and deep white linen collar turned over it ; his face was 
very handsome, with a mass of black hair, and eyes bright and flashing with 
intelligence. He was called upon for his first recitation, and fairly electrified 
the class with an unusual display of elocutionary skill and dramatic intensity. 
The new member was the now world-famous Henry Irving. Poor Henry 
Thomas has long since gone over to the majority, but had he lived he would 
have delighted in the thought that he had some share in fostering and develop- 
ing the genius of one so deservedly esteemed as the foremost English actor of 
his age. 

“The ‘ City Elocution Class,’ as it was called, soon afterwards had its meet- 
ings at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street, and here, periodically, dramatic per- 
formances were given by the class, each member receiving tickets for distribu- 
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tion among his friends. The room in which the entertainments were given was 
a commodious hall, with a good platform enclosed by a balustrade. Two five- 
fold screens, with a ‘ practical’ door in each, for exits and entrances, supplied 
the place of scenery, and as the success of the pieces given depended more on 
the acting than the furniture and appointments, excellent performances were the 
result. The pieces played were mostly of a light character—many of them are 
now almost forgotten—but they were highly appreciated at the time. They con- 
sisted of ‘ Boots at the Swan,’ ‘ Delicate Ground,’ ‘The Man with the Carpet 
Bag, ‘Love in Humble Life,’ ‘ Who Speaks First,’ ‘ Little Toddlekins,’ ‘ A Silent 
Woman, and others of a like class suitable for presentation as drawing-room 
performances.. The new member of the ‘City Elocution Class’ soon became a 
great favourite at these meetings, every opportunity being taken to cast him for 
such parts as his youthful appearance would admit of. He was successful in 
everything he undertook, and when opportunity served he displayed unmis- 
takable gifts. One of the rules of the class was that each member should know 
the words of his part, and any one failing in this respect met with the utmost 
ridicule. Our young member was almost letter-perfect, so that his mind was 
free to give due effect to the authors meaning. But it was in recitation that, at 
this time, he appeared to the greatest advantage, his youth being against his 
assumption of manly parts. One of his most successful efforts at this period was 
the part of Wilford, in selected scenes from ‘ The Iron Chest,’ to the Sir Edward 
Mortimer of a gentleman now holding an official position in the art world. On 
this occasion his lines were given with such force, earnestness, and pathos, as to 
elicit the most enthusiastic applause. - Henry Irving’s dramatic aspirations were 
emphasized by a performance of ‘The Honeymoon,’ given by the class at the 
Soho Theatre, when the members appeared in all the glory of tights, silk 
cloaks, and hats and feathers. 

“ Not many, perhaps, who witnessed the entertainments at Sussex Hall, and 
saw and admired the handsome lad with the black hair and flashing eyes, will be- 
able to associate him with the now eminent actor; but by those who were 
favoured with his acquaintance then, and who have watched his remarkable. 
career, those far-off days are regarded with the utmost interest and pleasure.” 


The description of the actual plunge made by Henry Irving when, 
he determined to adopt the stage as a career will be read with 
greedy interest by the many aspirants for dramatic fame who. 
honour critics and editors with their oft-repeated queries—-how to 
get on the stage, who to ask, what to do, and as to the advisa-- 
bility of the course they are pursuing. How many of us, who 
have interested ourselves in the stage, are constantly asked to give 
advice on the following query: “I am a young clerk with a salary 
of £100 a year. I have taken an interest in amateur theatricals 
all my life. I am considered by my friends a good actor. I 
cannot sleep at night or attend to my business for thinking of the 
stage. Do you, Mr. Editor, advise me to throw up my appoint- 
ment, and to go upon the stage in spite of my parent’s desires ?” 
This is what Mr, Irving did :— 


It is worthy of note that the actor had, in his early youth, but very few 
opportunities of seeing plays. He had never seen any entertainment but the 
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bustle of a village fair, where there was not even a Punch and Judy Show, till 
more than a year after he came to live in London. His first experience of the 
theatre was a visit to Sadler's Wells, when Mr. Phelps played Hamlet. The 
boy never forgot this performance, and often since then he has told the friends 
of his later life of the profound impression it made upon his mind. Another 
recollection still more vivid is that of his first visit to a theatre alone. He found 
his way to the Adelphi, and sat in the gallery with a feeling that he was very 
wicked, and that the gallery would probably fall into the pit for his special 
punishment. Presently somebody began to talk to him. His spirits revived, 
and he became so absorbed in the entertainment, which consisted of “ The 
Haunted Man,” “ The Enchanted Isle,” and the farce of “ Slasher and Crasher,” 
that he left the theatre with reluctance at one in the morning, after six hours 
enjoyment, and got home an hour later to find his father and mother in a state 
of terrible anxiety. All the time of his City life he never went to the play till he 
had studied the piece which he was to see, and made an effort to arrange the 
action for himself. Much was to be learned at this time at Sadler’s Wells, the only 
theatre that attracted Irving. In addition to the study of books and in the elocution 
class, Irving also obtained what aid he could in the way of lessons from an actor. 
About the year 1854, he was fortunate enough to obtain the assistance of Mr. 
William Hoskins, a leading actor at Sadler’s Wells, who was struck with the 
earnestness and the comparative proficiency of the lad, and gave him assistance 
far beyond the ordinary lessons. To meet the convenience of the young clerk, 
whose day’s work began at a quarter-past nine in the morning, Mr. Hoskins made 
whatmust have been a very considerable sacrifice of his habitual hours of rest 
—for early rising is hardly consistent with the requirements of theatrical life— 
and gave his young pupil his hour-long lesson from eight o’clock. Prior to his 
departure for Australia, where he has been ever since, Mr. Hoskins introduced 
Irving to Mr. Phelps, who offered him an engagement, but, as the youth wished 
to get experience before playing in London, Hoskins gave him a letter, saying, 
“You will go upon the stage. When you want an engagement, present that 
letter, and you will find one.” Indeed, the worthy man would gladly have taken 
Irving with him to Australia for three years, could he have persuaded the mother 
to part with her boy. 

For two more years Irving remained in London studying hard, and preparing 
himself in every way. In these two years he learned a great number of parts— 
a study which a few years later was of immense advantage to him. During this 
period, too, he studied and practised fencing—going twice a week to a school of 
arms kept by one Shury, in Chancery Lane. The practice in fencing he never 
allowed to lapse, but continued it, when in Edinburgh, under the direction of 
Captain Roland. 

In 1856, being then between eighteen and nineteen years of age, Irving felt 
that the time had come when he should enter upon the practical exercise of his 
calling. Accordingly he bade farewell to his London and commercial life, and, 
by means of Mr. Hoskins’ talismanic letter, he at once procured an engagement 
from Mr. E. D. Davis, the old theatrical manager, who was just entering upon 
the management of the newly-built Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland. 


Another valueof Mr. Brereton’s book is, that it forms an excellent 
skeleton or framework to which, at some future time, much more 
may be added. We read about Henry Irving’s interesting career in 
the provinces, his hard work there, the enormous number of parts he 
studied, of his persistency, industry, and humour, of his exposure of 
the Davenport Brothers, and many other valuable anecdotes ; but it 
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must be confessed there is a great temptation on the part of those 
who have known Henry Irving well and intimately, ever since he 
arrived in London to join Miss Herbert’s company at the St. 
James’s, to trace step by step the upward progress of his very 
remarkable career. Such a description would be instinct with 
interest, and would show how the nature of Henry Irving has 
endeared him to some of the most.celebrated men of his time, 
and made him a welcome guest in the best literary and art society. 
Such recollections would take the reader to the charming and 
hospitable house of Charles Mathews in Brompton Square, where, 
on certain Sunday evenings, sixteen or seventeen years ago, 
would be gathered such congenial spirits as Planché, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, most excellent of hosts; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Matthews, most amusing of guests ; as well as H. J. Byron, 
Edmund Yates, George Rose, Palgrave Simpson, and Walter 
Gordon. They would mark out that faithful and beautiful friend- 
ship between Henry Irving and super-excellent John Lawrence 
Toole, that no time or circumstance has changed or sullied. 
They would travel over the Bateman period of trial to the ulti- 
mate Lyceum haven of success, showing meanwhile how Irving 
has made the acquaintance of all that is left of the Kemble 
family, has ingratiated himself with the Macreadyites, has been on 
terms of intimacy with the last of the Keans, with the Wigans, 
with Charles Dickens, with all in any way connected with the 
past drama, has found a valued friend in the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, and has been ever welcome in that charming literary and 
musical society, presided over by an excellent gentleman and 
learned playgoer, Mr. J. M. Levy, who, with his family, has done 
more for-the welfare and well-being of the stage, than any patron 
and cordial friend who can be quoted as intimately connected 
with its history through a succession of changing years. But 
these things will come in time. For the present the life of Henry 
Irving is at once a history and a textbook. It is interesting to 
the passing reader ; it is simply invaluable to the student. The 
book has already been made welcome in America ; in England no 


library will be complete without it. 
Cs 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE SPIDER’S WEB.” 


An Original Drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt. First produced 
at the Grand Theatre, Glasgow, on May 28, 1883. Acted, for the first time in London, at 
the Olympic Theatre, on Saturday, December 1, 1883. 





Soutien Wragby ... ... Mr. G. W. Anson. Jem Baldock ... ... ... Mr. E. Henpric. 
Matthew Greenfield... Mr. J. F. Younc. John Brady ... ... ... Mr. E. CoALBRook. 
Frank Manby... ... ... Mr. H. H. Vincent. Tom Titley ... .... ... Miss Minnie RAYNER. 
= Staunton... ... ... Mr. Puiturp Beck. Mabel Greenfield ... ... Miss ALMA MuRRAY. 
ob Leverett ... ... .. Mr. C. W. SomERSET. Susan Roseleigh ... ... Miss Laura LINDEN. 





T seems an unkind thing to dwell upon the obvious shortcomings of an 
unsuccessful play. Here was an instance of a work, accepted in good 
faith, rehearsed in earnest, committed to the care of competent people, 
and rewarded with unanimous ridicule. As a matter of history the facts of 
the case appear to be briefly these :—A Mrs. Conover, who, no doubt, is a 
very excellent and deserving person, took it into her head that she would 
like to manage a theatre. .It was very ambitious on the part of Mrs. 
Conover ; but if I were to propose to command an Arctic expedition my 
egotism would not be more pronounced than that of Mrs. Conover. Indeed, 
Mrs. Conover showed the white feather at the outset, and shirked the 
responsibility of her own enterprise by asking Mrs. Chippendale to conduct 
what she was clearly unable to manage. The first brilliant idea of this 
Amazonian duet was a play by Mr. Pettitt called the ‘ Spider’s Web,” 
that is supposed to have been a success in the provinces. For my own 
part I don’t believe it. I have too much faith in provincial audiences to 
credit any provincial critic with a belief in the “ Spider’s Web.” As if to 
tempt Providence, the guileless management, when the doors of the 
Olympic were opened, advanced the pit boldly to their old and accustomed 
places. For once in a way they were out in the open. They were not 
_ thrust under galleries or pent-houses ; they were not isolated or remote. 
They were placed ¢n evidence, just where the pit was at the Olympic in 
the days of Robson and Alfred Wigan ; and at last the pit found itself a 
power capable of coping with the imbeciles who make up the majority of 
an audience on first nights at a theatre. The pit was not long in testing 
its strength and asserting its power. They watched and waited. The 
play was found foolish, pointless, and absurd. It was too preposterous for 
serious consideration ; too silly for burlesque. A wild amalgam of extrava- 
gance and absurdities at last aroused the just indignation of a disgusted 
audience, and the pit, strong in its power, hissed the play off the stage in 
strict accordance with its deserts. Doubtless the unfortunate people 
behind the curtain were prepared with any amount of claptrap and bom- 
bastic folly. Mr. Anson was, no doubt, eager to rush forward and 
declare with perfect truth that Mrs. Conover was a most estimable lady, 
and that Mrs. Chippendale was the most valuable directress in creation. 
Harrowing pictures might have been drawn of actresses fainting in their 
dressing-rooms, and actors. swearing in the green-room. But that 
dodge has been tried before; so, as the play was supremely bad, the 
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pit continued to hiss lustily. They could not have done otherwise 
had they respected the institution of the pit. But opinions differ. I 
happened to be sitting next to an elderly lady, who had extreme views 
as to the legitimate powers of an audience. She conceived it to be 
discourteous on the part of the pit to resent the insult that had been 
inflicted on that ancient institution. Periodically this irate female turned 
round and inwardly cursed the pit for their pluck and bravery. She 
muttered imprecations about “ cruelty,” “‘ cowardice,” and so on, forgetting 
that a legitimate function was being legitimately exercised. ‘The sorry 
thing at last came to an end, and a weak attempt was made to prove that 
spite or prejudice had secured a failuze that was self-evident. It was 
nothing of the kind. The pit had come, having paid their money, prepared 
to be pleased. They watched and waited. They passed over in silence 
a tissue of absurdities, and at last, when they found that their intelligence 
was ridiculed by the baby-stuff served up to them, they showed their 
disapprobation in the usual fashion. Such a failure as this invariably gives 
rise to innummerable excuses. Motive for a fiasco rings for a long time 
in the air.’ First of all the critics are gibbeted. Somebody has offended 
somebody else. Mr. Jones, of the Daily Thunderer, has got some spite 
against Mr. This or Miss That. Mr. Robinson, of the Diurnal Jntelligencer, 
has got a play that he wants produced. Mr. Snooks, of the S/ocum Pogis 
Courier, is determined to ruin poor Mr. Pettitt. Mr. Anson is to suffer 
the penalty for having insulted an audience in days gone by, and so on. 
All nonsense, my dear sir. The play failed because it was a thoroughly 
bad play, and deserved to fail. The audience in their hearts pitied 
Mr. Anson, who is a clever and excellent actor. They pitied Miss Alma 
Murray, who was placed in a false position. They were sorry that Miss 
Laura Linden had no opportunity for showing how clever she is, and they 
wanted the play to succeed. But they hissed it and condemned it because 
it was useless, silly, and unintelligible ; they would have none of it, and 
they were right. To have given countenance to such a work would have 
been a premium on careless work and thoughtless management. London 
is at present overstocked with theatres. There are not companies to 
occupy them or authors to write for them. It is rank egotism all round 
to believe that any sane audience would find comfort in “ The Spider’s 
Web” or applaud its interpretation. 


“THE GOLDEN RING.” 


A New and Original Fairy Spectacular Opera, in three acts, written by GeorcE R. Sims, 
js composed by Frepreric Cray, First produced, on the 
occasion of the opening of the new Alhambra Theatre, Monday, December 3, 1883. 


Calino ... ... «. ... Mr. J. G. TAYLOR. Captain... ... .. ... Mr. Hopces. 

Florian ... ... ... ... Mr. F. GAILLARD. Sirene ... .. ... ... Miss Constance Losesy. 

Carambole ... ... ... Mr, WILFRED Esmonp, Arethusa_.. ... ... Miss SALLIE TURNER. 

Dr. Colchicum .., ... Mr. GeorGce Mupiz. Princess Blanche —_... Miss Marion Hoop. 

Prince Poppet... ... Miss ALICE HAMILTON. Casquette ... ... ... Miss IRENE VERONA. 

Rigmarole ... ... ... Mr. G. A. Honey. Serpenta ... ... ... Miss ADELAIDE NEWTON, 
leon... 14. se oe Mr. FRED MERVIN. Sea Nymph... ... ... Miss Erry Beaumont. 

Alimanes wo. Mr. AynsLey Cook. Joujou ... w. ss +. Miss VACANI. 

Admiral... ... ... ... Mr. Oscar HARTWELL. Tribord... ... ... ... Mpive. Louie. 

Herald ... 1 «4. ... MR, A. DARRELL, | 


In less than a year from the date of its destruction the Alhambra 
Theatre has been rebuilt and started afresh with a gorgeous spectacular 
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piece, which has already proved a great success. The author and com- 
poser of “The Golden Ring” are happy in their allegiance to each other. 
Mr. George R. Sims has written an attractive piece, satisfying, if not 
brilliant, and to his well-chosen words Mr. Frederic Clay has provided 
some of the most delightful music that has been heard on the light opera 
stage for a considerable time. Though not, as a rule, what is known as 
“catching,” it is nevertheless full of melody, and is ever pleasing to the 
ear. The story of an Alhambra piece is generally vague and difficult to 
determine, and the present instance is no exception to the rule. So far as 
one can judge, the chief personages in the piece are a good and an evil 
man, each of whom is assisted in his plans by a fairy, and both aspire to 
win the affection of a beautiful princess. The good fairy is the slave of a 
golden ring which she gives to the mortal she designs to protect, and the 
constant changing of the ring from one person to another is the backbone 
of the play. The most noteworthy incident of the first act is a pastoral 
ballet, which is as pretty as anything of its kind in the opera. In this act 
we are introduced to the principal characters, including Mr. J. G. Taylor 
as the King and Miss Sallie Turner as the Queen. The King departs on 
a voyage round the world “for the benefit of his health,” leaving his 
kingdom, his Queen, and the beautiful princess to be guarded by the 
young knight, Florian. In this act Mdlle. Louie should be seen for 
her capital dancing of a sailor’s hornpipe. One of the most important 
scenes of the second act is a representation of a portion of the 
Fisheries Exhibition, in which Mr. Taylor disports himself as a “ masher’ 
of a most pronounced type. Here also a chorus attired as fisher-girls 
of various nationalities sing to the prettiest music in the opera. This 
chorus was enthusiastically encored on the first night, and is certain 
to become popular. The most notable incident of this act is, however, 
a storm ballet, and a sudden change of the dark scene to light and 
sparkle, and the singularly graceful dancing of the favourite Mdlle. Pertoldi, 
who is ably supported by Miss T. Elliott and Mdlles. Sismondi and Louie. 
In the third and last act, to quote the words with which Mr. Sims has pre- 
faced his book, “all is hurried forward for the marriage ceremony, and many 
strange things happen which it would spoil the dramatic interest of the opera 
to reveal. It will suffice to say that all eventually ends happily, and the 
union of Florian and Blanche is celebrated with all the lavish magnificence 
which the resources of the Alhambra have placed at the disposal of the 
author and composer.” The precise meaning of this “ ambiguous giving 
out” may not be rightly interpreted, but surely enough the concluding scene 
of “The Golden Ring” is startling in its show of splendour. The stage 
presents a double staircase at the back, down which descends a small army 
of brilliantly dressed girls, who group themselves on the stage, and, led by 
Mdlle. Consuello de la Bruyére, go through a series of effective dances and 
poses. The dresses in this scene are truly magnificent, and have been 
designed, as have all the other costumes in the piece, by M. Wilhelm. 
The fun of the piece finds ample expression in the inimitable humour 
of Mr. J. G. Taylor, as the King, and Miss Sallie Turner, who plays 
the Queen with a solidity of manner entirely her own and most mirth-pro- 
voking. The lover is represented by Mr. F. Gaillard, who may look the 
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part well enough, but his singing and expression are weak and faulty, 
and his accent certainly mars what otherwise might be good in his im- 
personation. The honours of the piece undoubtedly fall to Miss Marion 
Hood, who possesses a voice of remarkable sweetness and expression, 
and her enunciation is always distinct. Aided by a charming pre- 
sence, she not only sings. her part well, but she acts it also. Miss Constance 
Loseby, a great favourite, is again at hand to sing with all her old power, 
and Miss Adelaide Newton proves herself the possessor of a voice of 
considerable strength, and acts with much ability. Miss Irene Verona 
gives a bright, sparkling rendering of a small part, and Miss Eily Beaumont 
delivers her one song, ‘‘ Naiads and Nymphs,” very prettily and effectively. 
Miss Alice Hamilton is vivacious in a small character. Mr. F. Mervin 
acquits himself as well as possible in a thankless part, a remark which 
applies equally to Mr. Aynsley Cook. Mr. Wilfred Esmond has no chance 
for the display of his ability. Mr. G. A. Honey, Mr. George Mudie, 
Mr. Oscar Hartwell, Mr. R. Darrell, Mr. Hodges, and Miss Vacani fill the 
remaining characters. 


“ CLAUDIAN.” 


A Play, in a Prologue and Four Acts. The Plot, Story, and Construction by HENry HERMAN; the 
Dialogue by W. G. Wits, First produced, at the Princess’s Theatre, on Thursday, December 6, 1883. 


Characters in the Prologue. 


Claudian Andiates ... Mr. Witson BARRETT. Sesiphon ... ... ... Mr. W. A. Evviotr. 
The — seca eas a s Ss. he moreno Demos ... . Mr. H. Evans. 
Theorus... ... .. Mr. FRANK Cooper, Captain of the Scy- 
Zosimus... ... o« ... Mr. F. HuNnTLey. thians .. } Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Volpas ... 6 .. «. Mr. Nevitte Doone. Serena ... ... ... ... Miss EMMELINE ORMssy. 
Symachus ... ... ... Mr. C. Futon. Caris .. ... « «.. Miss Pua@se CaRLo. 


Characters in the Play. 


Claudian Andiates ... Mr. Witson BarReETT, Almida ... ... ... ... Miss EASTLAKE. 
Alcares ... ... se. ..- Mr. CiirForp Cooper. Edessa eee cee eee «oes MisS HELEN VINCENT. 
Belos  ... ... «+ +» Mr. Georce BarReEtTT. cial! see °-06m -.0s0 ND CEE, 
eee wee eee eee Mr. CHARLES Hupson. HR... nce see cee coe MESS NEUE PALMER. 
Agazil ... ... ... ... Mr. WALTER SPEAKMAN, x ded. | ced cee. cco ARBs MLUNTLEY, 
Rhamantes ... . Mr. C. Potuitt. ae < seal viniey Saabs sa ——— DICKENS. 
Officer of the Hercu-} s eee eee eee eee Miss HELEN Bruno. 
leans Mr. H. De Sotta. + se «+ Miss Atice Cook. 
Goths of the ‘Te-) Messrs. BURNAGE AND Cloris coe cee ove ove MR. H. BESLEY. 
trarch’s Guard... } BELTON, 





In recent times, I am bound to confess, few plays have grown upon me 
more than Claudian ; I have studied few dramatic works that have affected 
me with such various impressions. It is said, and very justly said, that 
there is much excellent music that cannot be sufficiently grasped and 
appreciated on a first and early acquaintance with it. You are fascinated, 
but not wholly absorbed. Your mind is stimulated; the music gets a 
certain possession over you. But it is not until you have studied it and 
become thoroughly familiar with the master-mind that you are introduced 
to new beauties and new delights. It is surely the same with poetry. 
How often in early years we have cast aside as uninteresting or unattractive 
that which in after years becomes a solace and a delight? There area 
thousand ways by which poetry is made part, as it were, of our nature. 
You may have read a poem, or attempted to read it, a dozen times without 
thoroughly discovering its power or its beauty. Suddenly some quiet 
evening a friend comes by, an appreciative spirit drops in ; he reads the 
poem with the added interest of his own mind, and we perceive a gleam 
of light. The whole poem is illumined ; that which was before a shadow 
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becomes a substance. . Why, then, should not the same thing occur with 
the drama that happens daily in connection with music and poetry, and 
indeed I might add painting? Has not there been a time when we have 
been converted to the most difficult music by the subtle skill of an 
enthusiastic interpreter? Can we not all recall 2 moment when the mere 
reading of a poem has caused a revolution in our minds? For my own 
poor part, I can recall many and many such a moment. It was the magic 
touch of some skilled and strong-souled musician who has perhaps not made 
us first love Wagner’s music, for instance, but has led us gently and affec- 
tionately to the better understanding of him. It was the deeper mind of 
some student of poetry who has attuned our thoughts to the proper appre- 
ciation and understanding of Wordsworth and Keats, Burns and Tennyson, 
Browning and Matthew Arnold, Swinburne and Rossetti. 

It should not be strange, then, that a good play—and by a good play } 
mean a thoughtful play, a direct process of thought, and the result of 
the employment of intellect—should affect the mind relatively, as. do 
music, poetry, and painting. We have few such plays now-a-days. The 
majority of dramas and comedies are light, pleasant, appetizing, and easily 
digested. They can be discussed and dismissed as easily as operas by 
Donizetti or Bellini. They are as light and frothy as champagne. Their 
airs come quick to the understanding and are as soon forgotten. They 
excite temporarily, but they do not stimulate eternally. Suddenly, how- 
ever, there comes to us a play like “ Claudian,” that has a deeper meaning 
and a surer influence ; and I should like, on the present occasion, to try 
and analyze my own feelings and impressions on the various occasions I 
have seen the play, hoping thereby in some fashion to influence those who, 
like most of us, are too apt to rush at the undramatic features of a literary 
work when it is presented on the stage and to keep away fiom all con- 
sideration of its after effects—its stimulating properties. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing ‘“‘Claudian” on three different occa- 
sions. . First, under the many disadvantages of a dress rehearsal, when 
the performers are tired, and they have to play to the disheartening 
spectacle of a barren, cold, and empty house. Second, amidst the ex- 
citement and anxiety of a first night. Thirdly, with a free and undistracted 
mind, calm and undisturbed, with the story well in my mind, and the 
scenery perfectly familiar to'me, away in the quiet corner of a private box 
where I could think and enjoy, quite undisturbed by audience, carpers, 
or chatterers. 

The first time I was wholly occupied with the full consideration of the 
play and the likelihood of its quick and sudden effect upon a miscel- 
laneous public, and a public totally unaccustomed to such thoughtfud 
work. An experienced eye could at once detect the undramatic features, 
its slow digression,-purely in a dramatic sense, after a prologue, which is 
as fine a dramatic exordium as any of us have seen for many a 
long year. It was easy then to see the extreme difficulty of the part of 
Claudian, who is fettered to a never-ending melancholy, the unsatisfactory 
exposition of the character of Almida, and the danger of a monotonous 
duet between Almida and Claudian, the riskiness of the added love- 
interest between Almida and Agazil, of the Tetrarch and his superfluous 
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sensuality, of the comic business, of the melodramatic episodes, and of 
many minor details. Over all, however, hung the glamour of a story, to 
me, personally fascinating. It was pschyology of a very entrancing kind, 
and I felt at the outset that there was a grand power in Wilson Barrett, a 
masterful spirit, a thorough identification of himself with the translated 
monster which, taken with scenery, groupings, and picturesque arrange- 
ments, would happily conquer and crush the empty frivolity of a 
ridiculing age. It was to be a battle-royal this time between men and 
women who think, and men and women who chaff, and I was anxious for 
the result. 
On the second occasion, there was the acting to be considered in its 
varied aspects, and the scenery to be specially admired. It was the first 
night—a night of excitement. Nothing was to be lost ; nothing to escape 
the memory. It was my earnest effort and desire to draw such a picture in 
words of “ Claudian,” as it struck the eye and excited the fancy, as would 
induce people to believe the next morning that Mr. Wilson Barrett and 
his company had been steadily engaged on a work that demanded public 
attention—and strong public attention—in spite of those dramatic faults of 
which so few plays are absolutely free. This should surely be the study of 
all who are honestly interested in dramatic art. Critics are born to be 
abused, but some descriptive power is necessary to explain and focus, as 
it were, the combined efforts of actor, author, scene-painter, musician, and 
stage-manager, and to photograph, as well as poor words can, the impres- 
sion given to the last night’s house. It is a difficult work; it is a work 
that cannot be done without incessant practice; but I would venture to 
say, in justification of the brilliant companions with whom I have the 
honour to be associated, that it is a work that keeps up a hearty interest 
in the stage, and is fully appreciated by the public, who are superior to the 
jealousies of professional life. The value of a play as an opportunity for 
strong dramatic effect, and the consciousness that the desired effect was 
not wholly mastered, probably made one unusually disappointed at some 
of the acting. I yield to no one in my admiration of the sensitive skill 
of Mr. E. S. Willard ; it has been proved in many and noteworthy instances ; 
I would not uncharitably depreciate the talent of Mr. Frank Cooper; indeed 
I can recall his acting in a little play, called “ Peggy,” at the Royalty, 
that, of its kind, was as good as it could be; I would not check or depress 
the evident earnestness of Miss Eastlake, but I still maintain that the art 
and skill that they possess did not find their proper scope in this particular 
play. Mr. Willard was called upon to play a sonorous and venerable monk, 
who, at the close of the prologue, has to deliver a curse that is the key-note 
to the whole drama. Unless every word, every syllable, and every varia- 
tion of that curse rivets and enthralls the audience, the play must neces- 
sarily suffer. It:must come home to everybody. It is one of the few 
grand dramatic moments in the play. It must be given ore rotundo, and 
with the air of inspiration. The curse is from God, and the Holy Clement 
is his inspired prophet. They are not the words of Mr. W. G. Wills, author, 
entrusted to Mr. Willard, actor, to say or speak, but, for the moment, we are 
to believe that this dying, murdered priest is the mouthpiece of the 
Almighty. Mr. Willard has, doubtless, all the intention, but he has not 
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the power. We must have elocution here and force, or nothing. A feeble 
attempthas been made to show thatadying monk, fainting from loss of blood, 
would not have voice or strength to curse dramatically. But that is all 
nonsense. We cannot cover these deficiencies of dramatic strength with 
specious realism. Some one attempted to do the same thing with Miss Ellen 
Terry’s Juliet, and to argue that no Juliet ought to make a noise in the 
potion scene, because she would awaken the Capulets who slept in the next 
room! This is mere vulgarity of criticism. The curse in “ Claudian” must 
be effectively delivered, or there is no Cramatic reason for its introduc- 
tion. If it is against the canons of realism to curse strongly, let the 
Holy Clement curse in an awful whisper, as Richelieu ought to 
curse. But it requires genius to curse in a whisper, and that genius 
is not for the moment forthcoming. Again, with Mr. Frank Cooper’s 
Theorus, the young husband of the fair-haired slave. It was well 
enough, but it was not good enough for the play. It was the kind of 
part that would have fallen to Charles Kemble in the palmy days, a part that 
requires, in addition to youth, fervour, passion, poetry, and a rare abandon- 
ment to the romance of the scene. Miss Eastlake was evidently indisposed 
on the occasion of the first performance. She has played Almida far better 
since, but she cannot command her voice to the necessary utterance, and 
she strains one doleful key until she fatigues her audience. She has 
evident feeling, but no sufficient executive power. As to Mr. Charles 
Hudson’s Tetrarch, it might, of course, have been better played by an ex- 
perienced actor ; but it might, on the other hand, have gone far to ruin the 
whole play, and cover it with ridicule. It is a quaint reproduction of the 
Irving manner, but it is inoffensive ; on the whole, clever and uncommonly 
promising. Mr. Walter Speakman played Agazil in a free manly style that 
was very refreshing, and two small parts, played respectively by Miss 
Dickens and Miss Bruno, stand out by reason of the intelligence of their 
representatives. Mr. George Barrett and Miss Vincent got over the 
difficulty of the comic business with considerable cleverness. I could find 
no fault whatever with the Serena of Miss Emmeline Ormsby, a most 
graceful, poetic, and tender realization of the hunted slave-girl. The 
attitudes of this clever young lady are charming, and she is a picture in every 
scene in which she appears. Pages could be written descriptive of the 
beauty of the scenes, the groupings, the colour, the processions, and the 
music. They must be seen, however, to be appreciated. All thanks to 
Mr. George Godwin and to Sir Julius Benedict for their assistance. That 
Harvest Song is a musical gem. 

But on the third visit when, as I say, the salient points of the play had 
been mastered, I was able to give myself up more fully to the vital 
principle of the play—the Claudian, as acted by Mr. Wilson Barrett. Who, 
then, is this Claudian? A Pagaii profligate, cursed by God for his infamy 
and his desecration of a sanctuary, and doomed to wander until endless 
years, bringing misery, despair, and desolation in his weary path. Itisa 
magnificent central idea for any play—a noble sermon, if I may so express 
myself. We see the sink we see also its after sorrow. We behold the fault; 
we witness the atonement. A fine part requires a fine actor, and as 
Claudian, Mr. Wilson Barrett proves himself to be an executant and an 
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artist. First, as to his executive power. What we admire in it is its 
freedom from affectation and trick. He has a voice of exquisite tone and 
ringing resonance. Every word can be heard in each corner of the house. 
Mr. Barrett’s musical declamation never wearies you. _It is elocution that 
makes you think, and absorbs you in the central idea. Mr. Barrett has 
that strange combination of strength and tenderness so rarely united and 
so beautiful in association. His strength in the prologue is grand as that 
of a gladiator; his cry in the death-scene is as heart rending and pathetic 
as that of a stricken woman. At last we get a part of intense importance, 
played with all the advantages that an actor should have—voice, presence, 
melodious utterance, and personal charm. We have not to make excuses 
for this or that physical deficiency. Asa man he is strong, as a lover he 
is tender. The artistic conception of the character is equally high. How 
rough and coarse a Claudian might be made in the prologue! He might 
have physical strength, but no refinement in manner. Morally considered, 
Claudian the Pagan is indefensible ; but is there a woman in the audience 
who does not in her heart admire the grandeur of this man’s hungry selfish- 
ness? Why, then, is the part so played? Not to advocate the lust of 
Claudians, but to show what Claudians were when Byzantium became a 
second Rome under the sway of Constantine. It is a true picture, so far 
as imagination can guide us, and the picture comes home to us when we 
really consider it far more in the personality of Claudian than in the 
colour and beauty of the scenery. This Claudian is a flesh and blood 
realization of old Rome. Attractively handsome, sublimely selfish, grandly 
defiant, tigerish in his lust, reckless in his love, the Claudian of the pro- 
—Iogue is as fine a personation, in the true sense of the word, as any one 
ould desire to see. It is one of those rare occasions when we can point 
to no living actor who would have played it or looked it nearly so well. 
But the Claudian of the afte-play does not suffer by the contrast. It is the 
same man, the same noble figure, the same dignified creature, Christian- 
ized and chastened by an ever-present sorrow. If we look beyond the 
surface, and study closely Mr. Barrett’s beautiful realization of a noble 
theme, we shall see how the dawning of love is the day-star of this poor 
haunted soul. He leans on love to free him from the dreadful curse. It 
is woman who must be his salvation. In his heart he cries to God to allow 
a woman’s love to break these galling chains of immortality. Here, of 
course, the dramatist is wholly at fault. The love of Almida for Claudian 
is crudely suggested and dreamily defined. It should be more instan- 
taneous and absolute—it should be more sudden and absorbing. It 
is not wholly Miss Eastlake’s fault that she has to moan so 
incessantly and to follow her “master” more as a faithful dog 
than as a woman. It is the fault of the dramatist, who had 
not developed Almida as clearly as Claudian. But nothing could 
be more beautiful than Mr. Barrett’s exposition of this saving power of 
love and the anguish of its disappointment. When I studied the play 
more closely I found that it was in the last act that Mr. Barrett’s idea deve- 
loped into what almost touches the confines of inspiration. This was the 
last act that, previously on behalf of the public, I had dreaded as 
dangerously sombre in tone and key. It is the last act of “ Claudian,” 
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strange to say, that I best remember. This is paramount. I can admire 
the dramatic vigour of the prologue, but my mind in satisfaction turns to 
the picture of Claudian finding his way through the ruins of a fallen city, 
now that his love has been shattered, to summon up the ghost of the mah 
he has murdered, and whose curse binds him to an accursed life. The 
spirit when it appears reveals to the tortured man the horror of his situa- 
tion. The news that Almida loves him, gives him his first outburst of 
rapture. This then is the reward after all. Love is to conquer. Im- 
mortality with her is better than death without her. But .the horribly 
reasoning and unresponsive ghost puts before Claudian the terror of his 
position. Ifhe lives he will endure merely to torture the woman he adores. 
He will have satisfaction in her presence; she will have pain in his exist- 
ence. Tolive would be to him to love; to die would be her release from 
blindness and a spell.. And so he dies, relinquishing the love of his life 
and giving over Almida to the cares and distresses of a kindless world. The 
expression of all this intensity, its poetic significance and its enthusiastic 
rapture on the part of Claudian, could not have been more finely expressed 
than by Mr. Barrett. But the grandeur and nobility of his death only 
aggravate the silliness of Almida as drawn by the dramatist. She is a 
weak creature at the best. She with all her love at her heart returns to 
the prosy blacksmith, while Claudian dies a sacrifice to the love he has not 
tasted. It is the crucified Claudian that we pity, as with outstretched arms 
he demands the repose that life has utterly denied him. Carefully con- 
sidered, it is a noble work, this “‘ Claudian.” ‘The dignity of purpose and 
the acting of Mr. Wilson Barrett have, at any rate, put into my head the 
thoughts that I have so feebly and inadequately expressed.—C. S. 


“PYGMALION AND GALATEA.” 


An Original Mythological Comedy in Three Acts, by W. S. GILBERT. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on Saturday, December 9, 1871. Revived at the 
Lyceum Theatre, on Saturday, December 8, 1883. 


' Haymarket. Lyceum. 
Co ae ... Mr. W.H. Kenpar ... ... ... Mr. J. H. BARNEs. 
Leucippe... ... ede hstad Lok Dir; FEW ave ccs ace joc cee MAR. Bo Eke DRACKLIN, 
Chrysos ... ... ... .. « Mr. J. B.Bucxstons... ... ... Mr. H. Kemare. 
Agesimos ... ... sus idee Ee SEIN ewe > See «os bee wee Re . T.. Manecn. 
Mimos ... ... ... .. ... MR. WEATHERSBY... ... ... ... Mr. ARTHUR LEwis. 
Galatea ... ... .. ... .. Miss M. Ropertson ... ... ... Miss MARY ANDERSON. 
SIO «cee. eve sce izce, soc MARSS CAROLINE FAIL: ... 00 ... Miss Amy ROSELLE. 
Daphne... ... .. - Miss MERTON os . Miss ANNIE Rose. 


Tue revival of “ Pygmalion and Galatea” at the Lyceum Theatre for the 
sake of Miss Mary Anderson, has- opened up an interesting discussion, 
The author and the critics are engaged in an amiable correspondence 
as to the correct view of Galatea, whether she should be icily statuesque or 
warmly human and passionate when she descends from her pedestal and 
mixes with ordinary mortals. The views of certain leading critics were so 
diametrically opposed that Mr. Gilbert was consulted in a friendly fashion 
as to his original intention regarding his created Galatea. It is interesting 
to turn back to the first printed edition of the play, which I have carefully 
preserved amongst my books, for there will be found a preface or dedica- 
tion which many people may have forgotten. The comedy was produced 
on Saturday, December 9, 1871, with a cast consisting of Mr. Kendal, 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Braid, Mr. Weathersby, Miss M. Robert- 
son, Miss Caroline Hill, Mrs. Chippendale, and Miss Merton. At that 
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time Mr. Gilbert was evidently vexed about the ill success of a play called 
“ On Guard” at the Court, for he took the opportunity of alluding to it 
very pointedly in his preface to “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and almost 
resented the imputation that the latter was a clever work. ‘“‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,’” says Mr. Gilbert, “has succeeded at the Haymarket, not 
because it is a particularly good comedy (for it is full of faults) but because 
it was carefully rehearsed and earnestly interpreted by comedy players, 
and presented-to a comedy audience. My ill-fated comedy ‘On Guard,’ 
which I believe to be a better piece than ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’—cer- 
tainly it required more trouble and thought to compose—failed igno- 
miniously at the Court Theatre not, I believe, because it was a particularly 
bad comedy, but because it was pitchforked on the stage in ten days, and 
presented to an audience which has since developed a taste for broad bur- 
lesque. I am as convinced that ‘On Guard’ would have succeeded at 
the Haymarket as I am that ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ would have been 
hissed off the stage at the Court.” 

Probably in the course of twelve years Mr. Gilbert has had reason to con- 
siderably modify these opinions. If not he can scarcely object to the crude 
criticism of Mr. Alma Tadema. There have been plenty of opportunities 
of rehearsing, revising, remodelling, and properly producing “ On Guard” 
since 1871, but I am not aware that it has ever been able to enter the lists 
of comparison with “ Pygmalion and’ Galatea” either in England, America, 
or any other country. The last paragraph of the preface is particularly 
interesting, for it runs as follows : “In the case of ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,’ 
Miss M. Robertson and Miss Caroline Hill had it in their power to make 
or mar the piece. I attribute its success mainly to the admirable manner in 
which their parts were interpreted by these ladies. I believe that it very 
seldom happens that an English author has the good fortune to find’ his 
carelessly-expressed intentions so carefully respected, or his crude ideas so 
judiciously improved upon.” This is all gallant and delightful enough. 
For my own part, with the full memory of the original production before 
me, I have never seen or hope to see Galatea so well played as by Miss M. 
Robertson (now Mrs. Kendal), or Cynisca so finely acted as by Miss Roselle 
on the present occasion. Mr. Gilbert now draws the distinction between 
what is “artistically beautiful” and what is “dramatically effective.” He 
gives the prize for the one quality to Miss Mary Anderson, for the 
other to Mrs. Kendal. But in Mrs. Kendal’s “Galatea” the effect of her 
dramatic force never once impaired the beauty of her artistic conception. 
A more chaste and lovely Galatea than Miss Anderson the stage has 
never seen. In this character she drops her habit of attitudinizing, 
and abandons her self-consciousness. It is by far the best bit of 
art that she has shown. But I cannot agree with her, or the clever 
and sympathetic critics who hold, that the womanly and pathetic 
essence of Galatea’s existence should wholly be forgotten. When the statue 
comes to life Galatea is a woman. Into her short life are thrust some of 
the most beautiful traits of woman’s nature. She must love, and she must 
long ; she must leave the world with regret and a heart-broken sigh. The 
scheme of the play is valueless unless the finer feelings are instantly and 
rapidly touched. Mr. Gilbert, whilst not wholly agreeing with Miss 
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Anderson’s idea, has relinquished his prejudices on that point, and evidently 
holds with the majority of the public that Galatea can be beautifully played 
from two opposite points of view. Miss Anderson’s performance I hold to 
be beautiful, but distinctly not the most beautiful that is possible. If it were 
mentally as powerful as it is physically chaste, it would indeed be an ideal 
Galatea. The hollow cry of Galatea at the close, the ghostlike, sepulchral 
utterance is, to my mind, wholly indefensible. I never shall forget Mrs. 
Kendal’s wailing “‘ Pygmalion,” so full of love, so exquisitely tender, so 
intensely descriptive of the loss of a fair and beautiful world, and the 
departure into the frigidity of marble once again. I can find no fault 
whatever with Miss Roselle’s Cynisca. It is wholly unkind and untrue to 
say that this clever lady merely made a success because the part was a good 
one. She made a success because it was a good part admirably played. 
Miss Roselle thoroughly understood the character in all its phases—its love, 
its hate, its passion and its jealousy. She showed delicacy of treatment 
and power at the same time, and it is only to be regretted that the recent 
years of this talented young lady have been so wasted as they have been. 
Miss Roselle would take her proper place in a literary and poetic drama. I 
suppose I may be considered a heretic, but I infinitely prefer Mr. H. 
Kemble to Mr. Buckstone in the character of Chrysos. It is far more 
correct in art, though it may not be so funny. I always thought Mr, 
Buckstone out of place in these plays. He imported a very curious mean- 
ing into very innocent lines. Nothing could be better than the Daphne 
of Mrs. Arthur Stirling, as good comedy as any one would desire to see. 


C2aRESEX 


One Day. 


A FRAGMENT. 
WOMAN has one happy day in her life, 
It trips in her teens or it lags in her age, 
It glides in a calm or it stumbles in strife, 


But, oh, there is bliss in that sanctified page ! 
* * * * * * 


Ah, dream of the life of a girl of our times ! 

Like the cold grey stone 

Is its monotone, 
And dreary its songs with their burdensome rhymes. 
But when comes the moment in girlhood’s decade 
When the lover has said, “ be my wife,” 
The crimson that flushes the cheek of the maid 
Is the blossom of one happy day in her life. 

One day for parted lips, 

Tingling of finger tips, 
A day for a heart that a bosom can’t cover ! 

One day for liquid eyes, 

Mingling of yearning sighs, 
One day for a woman—and then life is over! 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


R. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD tells us in one of his last amusing 
manifestoes that the Gaiety Theatre is the Gaiety and not the 
“Mausoleum.” That this is so is due entirely to the writers of those 
“notices” that he so often sneers at when they do not suit his taste. 
Mr. Hollingshead was an old and clever pressman and a dramatic 
critic of sound and clear judgment; this is sufficient reason no doubt 
for his many snaps at his old trade, and cynical protests against the 
very opinions he invites. But he should be thankful to that portion 
of the Press “that wastes its valuable ink” upon him and his theatre, 
for keeping him up to the mark, and preventing the light and lively 
Gaiety from turning into that dark, dingy, witless and songless Mauso- 
leum that it would become if left unprotected by the Press. “I have 
never gone out of my way to solicit newspaper support, nor have I ever 
interfered with a newspaper contributor in the discharge of his duty, 
but I have always exercised my right of answering what I considered unfair 
‘notices.’ I hope my answers have not overstepped the bounds of fair 
controversy.” This seems to mea distinction without a difference. To 
ask a man courteously to come and give a cordial opinion about a play, to 
invite him to his house, to send him a stall, to beg him indirectly to 
advertise his show as speedilyas possible, and then when the opinion is not 
favourable, to call his guest a fool in print by means of public advertise- 
ment, is not exactly what I call non-interference with a newspaper con- 
tributor in the discharge of his duty. Has Mr. Hollingshead forgotten his 
advertisements when Mr. Mowbray Morris was dramatic critic of the 
Times? If so he had better refresh his memory with a back file. 


The fact is, managers, like actors, want all the sweet and none of the 
sour. When “The Rocket” was produced the other night I conclude that 
Mr. Hollingshead did not object very strongly to “ first-sight criticisms” 
or to “omens.” He did not tear his hair next morning when he found that 
Mr. Terry had made a great success, and that the play according to all 
account was likely to be very popular. I have seen no manifesto from the 
Gaiety manager ridiculing “ first-sight criticism apropos of “The Rocket ;” 
indeed, if I mistake not, Mr. Hollingshead, an old and able journalist, 
has, in another place, advocated very strongly the early “notice” as news, 
theatrical news and necessary news. Why, then, make all this fuss, and blow 
all these trumpets because “The Glass of Fashion” has been played for 
one hundred nights “‘ in spite of first-night omens and first-night criticisms ?” 
Supposing the play has been successful in spite of prediction, and has 
satisfied the public, and not critical opinion. What then? To make such 
a fuss shows that the exception proves the rule of the soundness of critical 
judgment, and that the “first-night criticisms” must be very much appre- 
ciated, or they would not ereate such a stir on the mind of a practical 
manager. 
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But it would appear as if another burden were to be placed on the back 
of the unfortunate critic. Mr. Hollingshead has laden it sorely with his 
matinees which strike horror into the critic’s heart, and compel him to waste 
hours and hours of valuable time over the sublime egotism of some of Mr. 
Hollingshead’s patrons. As if this were not enough, the critic is now 
supposed to go to a dress rehearsal in addition to the first public 
performance. In point of fact he has to attend two performances when 
one would be, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, more than sufficient. 
The dress rehearsal mania is to me quite incomprehensible, except to plant 
another thorn in the critic’s side. The worst of it is that if one goes the 
rest must go. The fraternity cannot be separated when facts are floating 
in the air, and plots are to be scattered for the asking. The swift journalist 
must suffer for the tardy, and if one critic requires to sit out a play a dozen 
times before he can write about it, the rest must also sit it out a dozen times. 
Who gains in the end it would be very difficult to say. Were the first night 
notices of ‘* Claudian” so very much better than the first night notices of 
“The Silver King?” Upon my honour I do not think so. I would 
earnestly counsel managers not to encourage this bad system of inviting 
critics to dress rehearsals on any plea whatever. The critics ought to 
come in with the public, and not a minute before. I saw it stated in some 
paper that it was Mr. Irving who first allowed a critic to be present at a 
dress rehearsal, and the occasion was the first production of the Poet 
Laureate’s play, “The Cup.” It is utterly untrue. Mr. Irving never per- 
mitted a critic to be present at a dress rehearsal at his theatre then or at 
any other time. I have been criticizing plays off and on for over twenty 
years, and I never was invited to a dress rehearsal or attended one before 
the recent invitation in connection with “ Claudian.” I hope never to be 
invited again, for life is short and time is valuable, and when the dress 
rehearsal keeps one up till five o’clock in the morning, “‘ the notice,” as Mr. 
Hollingshead calls it, suffers when it does appear. Besides, newspaper 
critics do not want a double bite at any dramatic cherry. Do newspaper 
art critics require to see a picture gallery twice before they write about it ? 
I doubt it. We see enough plays in the course of the year without behold- 
ing every one of them twice over. Besides, critics are not paid like doctors, 
by the consultation. Possibly they wish they were. 


Miss Mary Anderson, whose photograph is published in this number of 
THE THEATRE, commenced studying for the dramatic stage when she was 
but thirteen years old. Three years afterwards she made her first appear- 
ance on the professional stage. This was on November 27, 1875, 
the theatre being Macauley’s, Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A., and the 
character, Juliet, in Shakespeare’s tragedy. Her success in the part was 
considerable, and, commencing on February 20, 1876, she played a week’s 
engagement at the same theatre, appearing as Juliet, Bianca in “ Fazio,” 
the heroine in “ Evadne,” and Julia in the “‘ Hunchback.” In March she 
played Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons,” at St. Louis, and Meg Merrilees, 
in “ Guy Mannering,” at New Orleans. Her first appearance as Parthenia 
was made on September 11, 1876, in San Francisco, to the Ingomar of 
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Mr. John McCullough. On January 5, 1877, she appeared as Lady 
Macbeth at the National Theatre, Washington, and on November 11, 
1878, she acted the heroine in a translation of “ Berte, the Daughter of 
Roland,” then first produced in America. In the seasons of 1877-78, she 
made her first appearances in Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. Her 
first engagement at the latter place commenced on November 16, 1878, 
and, in consequence of Miss Anderson’s success, was extended trom two 
into six weeks. 


In the spring of 1879, Miss Anderson made her first trip across the 
Atlantic, and stayed for a few days at Stratford-on-Avon, where she lingered 
near Shakespeare’s home. During this visit she also witnessed some of 
Mr. Irving’s performances at the Lyceum, and made the acquaintance of 
Sara Bernhardt and Madame Ristori. During the following season she 
added to her repertory the Countess, in Sheridan Knowles’ drama, 
** Love ;” the heroine, in Talfourd’s “Ion ;” and Galatea, in Mr. Gilbert’s 
“‘Pygmalion and Galatea.” Miss Anderson made her first appearance on 
the English stage, at the Lyceum Theatre, on September 1, 1883, as Par- 
thenia. This performance was followed, on October 27, by Pauline, and, 
on December 8, by Galatea. 


A very interesting correspondence between Mr. W. S. Gilbert and an old 
friend, on the subject of Miss Mary Anderson’s Galatea, has been published 
in the interesting Daily Mews Monday-morning column. Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert writes as follows :—“ I have never concealed my high opinion of 
Mrs. Kendal’s performance of Galatea, which was of course founded upon 
my own views, communicated to her at the rehearsal. It may therefore 
be taken as a fair expression of the intention I had in my mind when I 
wrote the play. Miss Anderson formed her idea of the character without 
any assistance from me, and it differs widely from Mrs. Kendal’s Galatea. 
Admitting the correctness of Miss Anderson’s conception of the part (and 
I do not hesitate to say that it is artistically, if not dramatically, justifi- 
able), I cannot imagine it more beautifully realized. But, while I admit 
that the difference between the two Galateas is considerable, I wish it to 
be distinctly understood that it was with my full concurrence that Miss 
Anderson gave her version of the character. She was anxious to play 
it in London, as she had played it with singular success in America, and, 
with certain unimportant reservations, I agreed that she should do so. 
On the whole, I consider Miss Anderson’s conception of the part to be 
artistically more beautiful, but dramatically less effective, than Mrs. Ken- 
dal’s. I have never seen the part of Cynisca nearly so well played as by 
Miss Roselle. I:have always held that Cynisca is at least as good an 
acting part as Galatea, and I have been held up to much ridicule for 
entertaining that opinion. I have been taken to task for having made 
the characters in the comedy talk and act like English folk of the dav. 
This I did advisedly, and with: the highest of all possible authorities at 
my back. It was of course open to me to construct my plan on a 
classical model ; but I do not think such a play would have achieved 
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any lasting popularity.” With regard to Mr. Alma Tadema’s observations 
upon Mr. Gilbert’s play in a conversation with him reported in the Pad// 
Mall Gazette of Monday last, we believe we are correct in saying that Mr. 
Gilbert had during the rehearsals of “ Pygmalion and Galatea” considered 
it necessary to dissuade Miss Anderson from wearing certain draperies 
which Mr. Alma Tadema had prescribed. In his zeal for “ archzology,” 
this distinguished authority regarding classical costume had been particu- 
larly anxious that the actress should enwrap her head in what, to the 
irreverent eye of the unlearned, presented the appearance of a simple 
‘* piece of white rag.” Upon a trial at a dress rehearsal the effect was so 
generally felt to be ungraceful and likely to provoke laughter, that the 
author not unnaturally made a decided protest, and the idea was there- 
upon abandoned. It is since this incident that Mr. Alma Tadema 
has expressed his opinion that the play on which he has thus bestowed in 
vain his valuable time and learning is “clumsy and silly, with no archzo- 
logical pretensions at all.” 


Many. ‘mistakes have been made concerning Mr. Gilbert’s new play, 
written for Miss Anderson, and to be produced next month. The com- 
pleted story on which it was founded first appeared in a Christmas annual, 
called “‘ The Stage Door,” which I had the pleasure to edit in 1880. It is 
there called “‘ Comedy and Tragedy,” and to the story is appended a foot- 
note, “The author has taken steps to reserve to himself the right of 
dramatizing this story.” The events take place in 1745, and the heroine is 
a,Mdlle. Céline, an actress of the Theatre Francais, who is persecuted by 
the dissolute Duc de Richelieu. This suggestion gives an Adrienne 
Lecouvreur flavour to the subject, but it is wholly original. A new title will 
have to be secured, for there is already a play in existence called “‘ Comedy 
and Tragedy.” 


The Carlton Dramatic Club gave their twelfth performance at St. 
George’s Hall, on December 15. We can hardly commend the choice of the 
opening piece, “ The Mysterious Lady.” In this comedy, material for one 
good act has been spun out into two, and therefore requires an extra 
amount of briskness on the part of the performers. Unfortunately, with 
the. exception of Mr. A. T. Frankish, whose acting in the character 
of Hector was most brilliant and vivacious, the others were rather heavy. 
Mr. H. 8. Carstairs was a good Sir Amaranth, but not always audible ; Mr. 
A. E. Drinkwater, painfully deliberate in his speeches, and Mr. J. 
Humphreys Parry, as Valentine, though evidently in earnest and doing his 
best, seemed ill at ease, and had an unfortunate trick of holding his chair 
up in the air; these, however, are faults easily conquered by study. The 
best scenes in both acts were those between Sir Amaranth, Hector, and 
Dorothea, though Miss Ivan Bristow is hardly up to her usual standard in 
this part. ‘‘Our Boys” followed with nearly the same caste as in the per 
formance given by the Paulatim Club last May, and we might almost quote 
the words we used then, in recording its success. Mr. Charles C. Thomas, 
as Middlewick Pere, has toned down in the last act, and his performance of 
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now perfectly consistent and artistic. Mr. John Witcher replaces Mr. A. 
T. Frankish, as Sir Geoffrey, and it is curious to note that in this particular 
part both gentlemen have acted well, and both have o/ been letter perfect. 
The Talbot Champneys of Mr. John M. Powell is still the clever imperso- 
nation that it was, and has perhaps gained in the expression of the under- 
current of true feeling, during the last act. Mr. A. T. Frankish is ad- 
mirably suited with the part of Charles Middlewick ; his acting was simple, 
earnest, and manly. Mrs. Viveash, Miss Ivan Bristowe, and Miss Kate 
Kenny, were simply perfect. Ladies, of course, always know best, and we 
are not surprised to find Miss Ivan Bristowe thinks our advice to wear less 
costly dresses as the poor cousin, unworthy of notice ; rich silks add nothing 
to her beauty, and a true artiste always attends to those details. Violet 
Melrose was on this occasion represented by Miss J. Findon. This was the 
lady’s début, as we understand. She was nervous at first, but this rather 
gave a touch of Nature to her performance. Miss J. Findon is very young, 
and if she will only go on studying, and not rest on her first laurels, she 
will be an acquisition to the amateur stage. 


The rumour, extensively spread in America, that Mr. Wallack had secured 
Mr. Terriss for his leading man, after the Irving tour is closed, is not true. 
Mr. Wallack was anxious for this arrangement, and approached Mr. Terriss 
for that purpose, but the popular young actor very sensibly elects to cons 
tinue as Mr. Irving’s excellent lieutenant, and will return with the 
company in June to play Faust in the promised version of “ Faust and 
Marguerite,” by Mr. W. G. Wills. At the same time, Mr. Terriss has 
become a great favourite in America, and, with but slight opportunities, 
has established a very valuable reputation. Luckily for him “ Louis the 
Eleventh” has turned out the most popular play in the Irving series, and 
the Nemours of Mr. Terriss is naturally very much admired. But he will 
get a better chance when “ Hamlet” and: “ Much Ado about Nothing” 
are produced in New York next April. 


The great novelty and attraction promised at the Theatre du Chatelet in 
Paris this winter is a dramatized version of “Ignis.” This excellent book 
has been compared to the works of Jules Verne; but this is hardly a just 
appreciation of a work which, although the author is thoroughly at home 
with his subject, is not so much a display of science as a clever parody on 
savants, Le Comte de Chousy—the name has escaped us, but we hops 
the author wili forgive our betraying his incognito, for the sake of our 
sincere admiration for his talent—Le Comte de Chousy possesses to the 
utmost what Verne never had any pretensions to—namely, a brilliant wit 
and an elegance of style, and we hope the adapters will keep his dialogue 
as intact as possible. 





I have received a wonderful packet of songs, ballads and dances, appro- 
priate to the Christmas season, from Messrs. Francis Brothers and Day, of 
Blenheim House, Oxford Street, most of which can be cordially recom- 
mended. The funny man of the evening party, the sentimental young lady 
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who loves a tender ballad, the dreamy young couple who enjoy a valse, and 
all the revellers who trip it merrily in the Lancers, will find ample scope for 
their pleasures by the investment of a very small capital at Blenheim 
House. Caroline Lowthian’s “ Auf Wiedersehen” Waltz has an enchanting 
melody, and Warwick Williams’ “ Fun and Frolic” Lancers will be hailed 
with delight at every Christmas party. 


The Oxford Philothespian Club from this time forward starts with a fair 
wind and a flowing sail. All obstacles and prejudices are so far cleared 
away. The University authorities, under pressure, yielded to a very 
proper representation, and with the full sanction of the Vice-Chancellor, a 
play by Shakespeare has been performed at the Oxford Town Hall, to a 
brilliant assemblage. ‘This will be the beginning of a new era in university 
amusements. All credit is due to Mr. Bourchier, the President of the 
Club, to Mr. Scott Holland, a popular “Don” at Christ Church, to Mr. 
Courtney of New, and other tutors for their liberal advocacy of a 
legitimate form of harmless amusement. Nay, more, “ The Merchant of 
Venice” was performed so well that there can be no doubt that the readily 
obtained sanction will be extended. The elocution of the young actors has 
been highly and deservedly praised. Shakespeare’s text has seldom been 
so intelligently presented by a mixed company of actors. For special 
mention I should select Mr. Bourchier as Shylock, Mr. Mackinnon as 
Gratiano, Mr. Morris as the Duke, Mr. Bromley Davenport as Lancelot 
Gobbo, and Mr. Courtney as Bassanio ; of these, Mr. Bourchier is the best 
actor, and Mr. Morris by far the best elocutionist. In some respects Mrs. 
Courtney was one of the cleverest Portias I have ever seen, and I have seen 
a good many—Mrs. Charles Kean, Miss Mariott, Miss Atkinson, Miss Ellen 
Terry, &c. In the trial scene, Mrs. Courtney was in full command of her 
position, and acted with the confidence of an old stager. I wonder that 
Miss M. Price, who painted some of the scenery, had not been asked to 
play Nerissa. This clever young lady contented herself with singing in the 
glees composed by young Mr. Monckton, son of Sir John and Lady 
Monckton, under the direction of Mr. Angell Smith, of Christ Church: 
I hear that “‘ Twelfth Night” will be put into rehearsal when the Philo- 

athespians meet at Oxford again. ll so far is well, but I trust that all the 
Philothspians will not dream of going upon the regular stage; they will 
prepare themselves for an unenviable life. 


A perusal of Mr. Archer’s admirable article in the present number, which 
. deals exhaustively with “ Lords and Commons,” and its Swedish origin, 
fully bears out the following defence which Mr. Pinero was scarcely called 
upon to make :—“ With reference to some paragraphs and a letter which 
have appeared, having for their purport an inference that my comedy 
‘ Lords and Commons’ is founded upon a story or a play, or both, by 
Ouida, will you allow me to inform your readers that the incidents claimed 
for ‘ Ouida,’ and which are stated to resemble my play, are to be found in 
the Swedish romance published certainly twenty years ago, to which I have 
. already referred the public?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR W. PineErRo.” 
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- Cambridge can hardly complain of a dearth of theatrical amusement, for 
during the past term the A.D.C. gave their performance, as mentioned in 
THE THEATRE, the Girton girl-graduates played the “ Electra,” and last, but 
by no means least, the “ Birds” of Aristophanes was revived after the lapse 
of an interval of 2,000 years. This:is the second Greek play which has been 
represented at Cambridge, “ Ajax” having been the selection last autumn. 
It is not necessary to give the story of the piece in detail, but simply to 
make a few observations on the acting, music, scenery, and general mse- 
en-scone. We may commence by at once allowing that the performance, 
taken as a whole, was most excellent, and reflected credit on the University 
that produced it and the young men who took part in it. The cast was a 
very large one, no less than forty-two names being mentioned in the pro- 
gramme, and several of the parts were doubled. To mention the chief 
characters :—Mr. M. R. James played very well as Peithetairos, who is on 
the stage’nearly continuously throughout the piece, whilst in the first act 
he was capitally supported by Mr. H. A. Newton as Euelpides. ‘The 
chorus of birds excited considerable amusement on their entrance by 
reason of the curious effect of their costumes, and their well-rehearsed 
movements and groupings showed good stage-management on the part of 
Mr. Waldstein. Mr. G. J. Maquay sang the music allotted to the Hoopoe 
in his sweetest voice, and Dr. Hubert Parry, who wrote the overture, 
choric odes, &c., is to be heartily congratulated on his success; whilst 
much praise is due to Mr. C. V. Stanford and his band, consisting of strings 
and wood wind-instruments only. The Parabasis might easily have been 
tedious but for the splendid declamation of Mr. C. Platts, for though one 
of the most beautiful portions of the play, it is rather lengthy, and apt to 
tire a modern audience. Of the other actors in the piece, the following 
may be selected as most meritorious :—Mr. F. R. Pryor as Hoopoe, Mr. 
H. J. C. Cust as Prometheus, and Mr. S. M. Leathes as Leader of the 
Chorus. The scenery was painted by Mr. John O’Connor, and was greatly 
admired, the three sets being :— Act i., a Wild Tract near Athens ; act ii., 
in the Clouds; act iii., part of the Ramparts of Cloud-Cuckoo-borough. 
The costumes were designed by Mr. J. W. Clark, and. executed by 
M. Vincent Barthe, of London. The hall was crowded on each of the per- 
formances, and special trains were run to Cambridge for the convenience 
of visitors. We can congratulate all concerned on the success of their 
efforts, but hope that the amateurs will not be carried away by a craze 
for producing Greek works, and so neglect English comedy. That the 
performances at St. Andrew’s Hall have this year had the effect of lessen- 
ing the interest taken in the A.D.C. we have only too much reason to 
fear. 


These remarks by Mr. Stephen Fiske on the value of good theatrical 
music are extremely interesting. But what will he say when he sees the 
Cathedral Scene in “ Much Ado about Nothing” next April? 

“ But, singularly enough, none of your contemporaries have noticed the 
manner in which Mr. Irving employs music to brighten the effects of his 
plays. His management of the music is as remarkable as any of the other 
details of the performance. 
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“Mr. Irving brought over from London his own orchestra leader, 
J. Meredith Ball. As soon as he arrived, he ordered that the orchestra of 
the Star Theatre should be doubled in strength, the brass comparatively 
reduced in number, and the strings largely augumented. 

“ Nearly all of Mr. Irving’s acting is to music. The orchestra is almost 
constantly at work, as if each play were an opera. Whenever a character 
comes upon the stage he has his /ec¢ mo/ttf, as in Wagner's work. A dramatic 
point is emphasized by a musical chord. Music is used to impress the 
audience with the sadness or the gaiety of the scenes. All this is done so 
artistically and unobtrusively that the method is unnoticed while the effect 
is felt. ‘Listen at any time during the play and you will hear the music 
murmuring its appropriate accompaniment to the dialogue or the situa- 
tions. 

“Then; behind the scenes, in Mr. Loveday’s special charge, are a band 
of choristers who sing, every now and then, through the plays. As 
Mathias goes to his lonely bed, a jolly chorus outside makes him appear 
still more alone. As Louis XI. shudders in his solitude the merry song of 
a party of passing roysterers renders his solitude still more dreadful. The 
savagery of Shylock is contrasted with the carnival music of Venice. 
The muted violins mark the lots drawn by Portia’s lovers. Thus, all 
through the Irving season, music has been called upon to assist the 
drama. 

“This is the more noteworthy, because it is the fashion in American 
theatres; ‘at present, to underrate the orchestra, and, as much as possible, 
to get rid of it. In fact, few of our theatres have orchestras. They have a 
band to make a noise between the acts, so. that the scene carpenters may 
not be heard, and that is all the managers require of their conductors. 

“The old style of orchestral accompaniment has long been laughed at 
or declared obsolete. The villain no longer enters to tremolo music. 
The hero no longer exclaims: ‘Ha! (chord) I am here (chord) to foil thy 
schemes! (chord). T r-remble! (chord). 

“Indeed, not long ago one of our managers, anxious to be very artistic 
—and to save the money paid to musicians—proposed to abolish the 
orchestra, like the Theatre Francais, and another elevated his orchestra 
out of sight above the stage. 

“Now, Mr. Irving comes to show us how useful, how artistic, how 
dramatic, a theatrical orchestra may be made, without the ridiculousness 
of the old-fashioned melodrama. The Musical Protective Union ought to 
pass a vote of thanks to him, and elect him an honorary member. His 
example will improve our orchestral music as well as our stage-manage- 
ment. He has, for the first time, united music with the drama in our 
theatres.” 


This is‘a very interesting communication :— 

“« By-the-by ‘[By-the-bye (?) ] clear evidence is afforded by those same 
decasyllabics that Shakespeare intended the name Jaques to be sounded 
as a monosyllable, as in French, though not after the French pronun, 
ciation.” 

The foregoing is copied from the THEATRE for November, p. 238. I 
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am not sure that I understand the passage perfectly. I had always imagined 
that in French poetry Jaques, or Jacques, is a dissyllable. I find it hard 
to believe that Macready was unable to read blank verse properly. “ De- 
casyllabics” is a fine word, but it is very far from covering the field of 
Shakespeare’s versification, as Mr. Turner might find on reference to Sidney 
Walker's well-known book. 


a ab. eae ae 9 10 
“The me-lan-cho-ly Ja-ques grieves at that.” 
As You Like It. 
2 EG o-Z wore.) 6 DY ES “ee s0 
“*T am Saint Ja-ques’ pil-grim, thi-ther gone.” 
All's Well that Ends Well. % 
{ How are these lines to be explained away on the “monosyllabic” 
theory? ‘The writer's words seem to imply that our poet’s lines contain 
ten syllables a-piece, nor more nor less. Now, without taking the trouble 
to count them, I believe there are thousands of eleven and even twelve 
syllable verses (regular verses) in our author’s plays. Here is another 
extract from “‘ As You Like It” :— 
;. @ 3 eg SS OO 6M 
“*Much mark-ed of the me-lan-cho-ly Ja—ques.” 
The last syllable, being unaccented, is an allowable redundancy. So in 
“ Othello” :— 


: 7, Bh ae a A eee ee 80 aa 
& “The Moor al-read—y chang-es with my poi-son.” 





é What does “A Pittite” say to this from Milton? Perhaps he calls it an 
alexandrine : I do not :— 


‘* For solitude sometimes is best society.” 


The highly respectable firm of Messrs. Beaumont and Fletcher, and Master 
Philip Massinger, present us with awfully redundant verses of even fourteen 
syllables !—and yet they read smoothly. ta 
Mr. Alex. Ellis, in his famous essay on “ Early English Pronunciation,” a 
part iii., prints Jaques as two syllables. The pronunciation of the name ; 
was discussed three or four years since in the columns of the A¢heneum, 
and I do not think any of the correspondents who treated of the matter 
proposed to call the word a monosyllable. Indeed, considering the mean- 
ing attached to “ jakes” in Shakespeare’s time, it is most improbable that 
Jaques was so sounded on the stage. By the way, has Mr. Godfrey Turner 
_ ever read “ The Metamorphosis of Ajax,” by Sir John Harington, where 
the joke is: Ajax—a jakes? (See “Love's Labour Lost,” v. ii.: “ Your 
lion, that holds his poll-axe,” &c., and read the variorum notes on this 
passage.) 


Hevifity 


aS susan see prensa le ON 





A performance in aid of the Children’s Convalescent Home, Tunbridge 
Wells, was given at St. George’s Hall, on December 18, by the G.E. M. 
Amateur Dramatic Club. The first item on the programme was the old 
Adelphi farce, “ My Turn Next,” by Mr. G. F. La Serre, Mr. H. Marsh, 
Mr. F, Hahn, Mr. A. Leonard, Mrs. Viveash, Miss Viveash, and Mrs. De 
Salis, and went off very smoothly. The rendering of G. R. Douglass's 
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charming comedy, “Stage Land,” was a complete success. Mr. H. Mont- 
gomery had been cast for the part of Sir Harold Trefusis, but, being too ill 
to appear, Mr. R. Markby delighted his auditors by his admirable and genial 
impersonation of the fiery and warm-hearted old soldier. But all did 
well—very well. We said last July that Mr. Howell Sherson had the mak- 
ing of a good actor in him; we also told him honestly of his failings. We 
are glad to find our praise can now be unqualified, and we congratulate 
him on his excellent interpretation of Sir Bayard. Mr. J. G. Mead and 
Mr. H. Griffinhoofe were first-rate representatives of their respective ré/es, 
Miss Dora Burley very good, and Mrs. Lennox Browne as bewitching as 
usual. Miss Maude Millett, pretty and refined, is so natural, so fresh and 
pure in manner, that one pauses to think, can this be acting? This sweet 
maiden set many of us dreaming that night, I feel sure, and she thoroughly 
deserves her share of the hearty applause bestowed on all the performers. 


Cela Depend ! 


A SONG. 


J AVE you forgot the garden where we met? 
It all depends! you know it all depends ! 
We were alone midst roses dewy wet, 
The best of friends—the dearest friends ! 
The sun had set, too soon her weary way 
Down the dark lane a maiden wends: 
Will she return there where I wait some day ? 
It all depends! It all depends! 


How soft the night! can you recall the hour? 
It all depends! hush, dear, it all depends ! 
Across your window in the ruined tow’r 
A jasmine bends—so fondly bends. 
Hark to her voice! dim silence to despair 
Deep music lends—so sweetly lends. 
What shall I see >—her face, her hand, her hair? 
It all depends! It all depends! 


How will it end? in sorrow or in pain? 
It all depends, sweetheart, it all depends! 
We may be parted, we may meet again. 
It all depends! It all depends ! 
Life such as ours may be so false or true, 
So fondly false—it all depends ! 
Tell me once more! I can be true, can you? 
It all depends! It all depends! 


C.S. 
December, 1883. 
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COWLEY. 


To the gods belony to-morrow.” 


vw 
‘* Let's banish business, banish sorrow ; 
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